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Electoral  Reform. 


Seventy  years  ago,  Jeremy  Bentham  drafted  his  famous  Rad- 
ical Reform  Bill,  intended  to  correct  the  evils  and  abuses  of 
British  Parliamentary  government.  Comprehensive  and  philo- 
sophical in  its  provisions,  and  leading  as  it  did  to  widespread 
discussion  and  agitation,  the  bill  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a 
most  influential  source  of  modern  political  reform.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  the  first  political  thinker  of  the  generation  which 
succeeded  Bentham,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  no  other  than 
his  critic  and  expositor.  Among  the  reforms  which  Bentham 
strongly  urged,  and  for  which  his  bill  provided,  was  a  secret  ballot. 
Such  a  ballot  was  necessary,  he  declared,  if  external  influences  were 
to  be  excluded  from  a  voter's  expression  of  his  will  at  the  polls. 
Nor  was  he  oblivious  to  the  advantages  whereby  secret  voting 
makes  one  vice  overset  another  :  he  saw  that  untrustworthiness 
to  do  the  thing  for  which  a  bribe  is  paid  must  always  be-  sus- 
pected to  accompany  the  willingness  to  accept  bribes.  Since 
Bentham's  day  the  circumstances  of  American  political  life 
have  undergone  so  complete  a  transformation  as  to  present 
problems  entirely  new.  Concurrently,  so  rapid  has  been  politi- 
cal progress  elsewhere,  that  to-day  we  may  examine  with  profit 
the  safeguards  which  surround  the  franchise  in  other  lands. 

The  American  methods  of  voting  which  Bentham  admired 
seventy  years  ago  were  adapted  to  conditions  widely  different 
from  those  of  to-day.  Then  our  communities  were  homogene- 
ous and  their  populations  small.  Locomotion  was  so  slow  and 
costly  that  migration  was  uncommon.  Neighborhood  meant 
acquaintance,  and  local  public  opinion  had  a  force  now  hardly 
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to  be  imagined.  To-day  our  cities,  thronged  with  immigrants 
from  every  nation  of  continental  Europe,  have  populations  in 
number  rivalling  those  of  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  Machinery, 
more  and  more  effective,  applied  to  field  and  farm,  diminishes 
rural  populations,  conducing  to  the  farther  congestion  of  cities. 
With  locomotion  every  year  becoming  more  rapid  and  cheap, 
migration  constantly  increases.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  insti- 
tutions inherited  from  a  social  and  political  past  so  totally  dif- 
ferent should  fail  to  meet  the  exigencies  which  now  surround 
us  ?  Surely  the  evils  of  non-adjustment  are  sufficiently  grievous 
and  indeed  threatening  to  demand  thorough-going  reform. 
Amid  new  perils,  created  by  the  nation's  growth,  we  cannot  pay 
the  founders  of  the  republic  higher  honor  than  in  making  the 
letter  of  their  laws  conform  to  their  spirit — guarding  to  the 
uttermost  every  citizen's  franchise,  and  securing  a  pure  and 
honest  administration  of  public  affairs. 

In  the  early  years  of  this  century  the  law's  assumption  that 
a  voter  would  be  personally  known  to  the  officer  in  whose  pres- 
ence he  dropped  his  folded  ballot  was  fulfilled  in  fact.  The 
simple  safeguard  of  challenge  prevented  personation.  As 
populations  grew  dense,  officers  could  not  know  all  who  claimed 
the  right  to  vote,  and  fraudulent  personation  at  the  polls  be- 
came more  and  more  common.  Reform,  however,  in  the  shape 
of  Registration  Acts,  came  slowly.  In  New  York  State  regis- 
tration for  electors  was  enacted  as  recently  as  1872,  after 
Tweed's  regime*  had  long  wielded  authority  by  wholesale  and 
unblushing  electoral  frauds.  And  in  the  battle  for  this  long 
and  grievously  needed  reform,  the  forces  of  opposition  repre- 
senting sinister  interests  of  the  old  system  received  no  small  aid 
and  comfort  from  apparently  honest  men,  who  maintained  regis- 
tration to  be  undemocratic  or  unconstitutional,  or  both.  A  like 
opposition,  similarly  aided  and  comforted,  to-day  stretches  itself 
across  the  pathway  of  ballot  reform. 

Originally  the  view  taken  by  our  laws  recognized  no  parties. 
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assuming  every  voter  free  to  write  the  name  of  his  candidate  on 
an  independent  ballot.  Soon,  however,  voters  came  to  group 
themselves  into  parties — as  a  rule  not  more  than  two  in  number, 
for  outside  the  lines  of  these  parties  few  cared  to  wastefully 
cast  their  votes.  Political  activity  then  directed  itself  to  secur- 
ing delegates  to  conventions,  and  organizing  success  at  the  polls. 
The  developments  of  this  political  activity  under  circumstances  of 
antiquated  procedure  and  defective  law  can  perhaps  be  studied 
in  New  York  City  with  most  profit.  As  the  nation's  metropolis, 
the  city  having  a  larger  foreign  population  than  any  other  in 
the  Union,  it  presents  the  necessities  for  electoral  reform  in 
their  acutest  phase.  The  election  laws  in  force  in  New  York 
City  effectively  guard  against  frauds  of  personation,  intimida- 
tion, or  disorder  at  the  polls.  There  are  four  days  for  registra- 
tion prior  to  election.  The  law  provides  that  every  party 
which  in  the  preceding  election  has  polled  50,000  votes  shall  be 
entitled  to  two  inspectors.  As  in  1888  only  two  parties  came 
within  this  limitation,  four  inspectors  were  appointed  for  each 
election  district  ;  the  appointing  authority  being  the  Board  of 
Police.  Further  provision  is  made  for  the  engagement  of  poll- 
clerks,  and  for  insuring  a  faithful  count  of  the  vote  at  the  close 
of  the  poll.  Excellent  as  the  law  is  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  suffers 
from  two  omissions  so  grave  that  thereon  turn  the  principal  evils 
sought  to  be  remedied  by  electoral  reform.  As  it  stands  the 
law  applies  only  to  so  much  of  the  apparatus  of  elections  as  refers 
to  the  registration  of  voters  and  to  taking  and  counting  the  vote. 
While  it  prescribes  the  form  in  which  ballots  are  to  be  printed, 
their  number,  and  says  how  they  are  to  be  folded  and  endorsed, 
it  is  silent  on  the  vital  point  as  to  who  shall  print  and  distrib- 
ute them — leaving  this  important  duty  to  private  enterprise. 
And  while  the  intention  of  the  law  plainly  is  that  the  ballot  shall 
be  absolutely  secret,  yet  the  provisions  of  the  law  fail  to  give 
this  intention  effect.  The  law  neglects  to  recognize  that  exist- 
ing methods  of  voting  are  not  secret,  in  that  they  permit  a 
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briber  to  have  full  view  of  a  bribed  voter's  tickets  from  the 
moment  they  are  handed  him  until  they  are  dropped  in  the  bal- 
lot-boxes. A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link,  but 
when  needful  links  are  lacking,  the  remainder,  however  strong  by 
themselves,  are  useless.  Entering  in  at  the  two  loop-holes  of 
neglect — the  non-provision  for  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  tickets  by  public  authority,  and  for  guarding  the  absolute 
secrecy  of  the  ballot — have  come  the  chief  remediable  frauds 
and  abuses  of  the  political  machinery  of  New  York  City, 
whether  Republican  or  Democratic. 

In  New  York  City  the  unit  of  political  organization  is  the 
Assembly  district.  There  are  24  of  these,  subdivided  (1889) 
into  856  election  districts.  Politically  three  machines  control 
the  city — those  of  Tammany,  the  County  Democracy,  and 
the  Republican  party.  Each  machine  has  a  leader  for  each 
Assembly  District,  and  governs  its  affairs  from  its  headquarters 
with  a  thoroughly  centralized  authority.  Nominally  the  supreme 
power  in  a. machine  reposes  in  a  caucus  of  its  twenty-four  dis- 
trict leaders  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  wielded  by  a  few  of  them, 
the  ablest  and  shrewdest  of  the  number,  whose  rule  is  absolute. 
The  entrenchment  and  consolidation  of  the  enormous  powers  so 
irresponsibly  centred,  grow  out  of  the  vast  patronage  which 
the  machines  control.  Disregarding  the  offices  filled  in  the 
schools,  the  machines  have  at  their  disposal  somewhat  more  than 
ten  thousand  subordinate  places  on  the  civic  pay-rolls.  Important 
offices,  such  as  those  of  heads  of  city  departments  and  bureaus, 
number  eighty-three  ;  the  best  of  these  offices  are  reserved  by  the 
district  leaders  for  themselves,  or  for  their  most  valued  lieuten- 
ants. In  accordance  with  a  tacit  understanding,  both  leaders  and 
lieutenants  are  expected  to  yield  implicit  obedience  to  the  central 
authority,  even  in  matters  local  to  a  district ;  to  devote  as  much 
of  their  time  and  money  as  may  be  needful  in  keeping  their 
districts  thoroughly  organized,  giving  as  much  of  their  energy  as 
may  remain  to  the  city's  service.    Now,  while  all  concerned  are 
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thoroughly  alive  to  the  desirability  of  preventing  complaint  from 
the  still  somewhat  influential  portion  of  the  community  who 
think  that  public  servants  should  serve  the  public,  there  are  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  office-holding  politician  serving  the 
public  as  efficiently  as  he  may  wish.  Is  he  a  district  leader,  and 
does  he  desire  his  following  to  be  strong  ?  Then  must  he  hold 
himself  ready  to  respond  to  a  neighbor's  call  for  aid  during  any 
hour  of  the  twenty-four  ;  for  thus  may  that  neighbor's  friendly 
interest  be  stimulated  when  it  is  desirable  that  he  attend  a  pri- 
mary, take  part  in  a  mass-meeting  or  grand  rally,  or  vote  right 
on  election  day.  For  the  wide  usefulness  of  a  district  politician 
in  cases  of  emergency  existing  institutions  give  ample  range. 
Judges  of.  district  courts  are  elected  by  districts,  and  Police 
Judges  receive  the  ermine  at  the  hands  of  machine  power. 
Therefore,  if  a  voter  has  been  dealing  in  liquor,  omitting  to  take 
out  a  license,  or  if  he  or  any  member  of  his  family  or  any  one 
to  whom  his  friendly  interests  extend  has  committed  some  other 
breach  of  law,  what  can  be  more  natural  than  to  invoke  "  influ- 
ence" for  his  protection?  Perhaps  all  this  leads,  as  Mayor 
Hewitt  has  told  us,  to  thousands  of  cases  being  dismissed  with- 
out a  hearing  in  the  district  courts  every  year.  And  political 
affiliations  may  be  not  altogether  unconnected  with  the  discrim- 
ination the  police  exercise  with  regard  to  notorious  and  shame- 
less violators  of  law,  who  are  known  to  have  important  political 
alliances.  But  a  district  leader  has  not  only  onerous  duties 
courtward  and  policeward  ;  it  behooves  him  not  to  ignore  the 
social  elements  of  his  popularity.  He  must  not  only  attend 
political  meetings  and  club  picnics,  but  also  church  fairs  ;  nor 
must  he  stay  away  too  long  at  a  time  from  the  bars  and  other 
centres  of  popular  resort  in  his  district.  The  more  thoroughly 
he  can  suppress  and  efface  any  evidence  of  superiority  he  may 
possess  over  the  most  ignorant  and  coarse  of  his  following,  the 
more  will  he  as  their  "  Andy  "  or  "  Mike  "  endear  himself  to  them. 
But  the  voters  in  an  Assembly  district  average  eleven  thousand 
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in  number,  so  that,  however  sedulous  the  toil  of  a  leader,  or  ex- 
tended his  personal  acquaintance,  some  division  of  labor  be- 
comes necessary  if  his  constituency  is  to  be  effectively  kept  in 
hand.  It  has  therefore  been  needful  to  create  another  and  a 
larger  order  than  that  of  leaders  in  the  political  hierarchy — 
that  of  captains,  one  of  whom  as  a  rule  is  charged  with  the 
oversight  of  an  election  district,  with  its  average  of  three  hun- 
dred voters.  A  captain  is  the  party  representative  knowable  to 
every  resident  in  his  district ;  often  children  of  a  larger  growth 
at  their  play  whisper  his  name  as  he  passes  as  that  of  a  man  of 
importance.  Nevertheless  he  stands  so  near  the  common  people 
that  when  one  of  them  desires  to  interest  the  lofty,  and  it  may 
be  distant,  power  of  the  district  leader,  the  captain  is  the  recog- 
nized medium  of  intercession.  As  a  rule,  he  knows  the  party 
affiliations,  when  ascertainable,  of  every  voter  within  his  district. 
Nor  does  he  neglect  to  inform  himself  as  to  how  bonds  of  debt, 
of  employment,  of  association  in  friendly  or  labor  organizations, 
may  be  employed  so  as  to  exercise  a  "  pull "  at  elections.  In  the 
fashionable  streets  and  avenues,  where  the  well-to-do  and 
wealthy  live,  where  no  field  exists  for  the  arts  of  coaxing  or  bull- 
dozing, the  captains  are  usually  men  of  intelligence,  of  good  ad- 
dress and  manners.  As  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  machine, 
a  captain  generally  receives  some  minor  office  for  himself  or  one 
of  his  kin. 

Thus  from  bosses  to  leaders,  from  these  to  captains,  and  from 
captains  to  the  rank  and  file  of  voters,  does  the  machine's 
organization  bind  centre  and  circumference.  With  unified  and 
comprehensive  grasp  it  can  at  any  time  summon  overflowing 
attendance  at  mass-meetings  and  primaries,  command  an  active 
canvass,  and  more  than  all  besides,  insure  a  thorough  manning 
of  the  polls. 

A  word  as  to  the  initial  form  of  political  organization, 
the  primaries,  which  politicians  say  the  people  should  attend 
if  they  would  break  the  thraldom  of  the  machines.  These 
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same  primaries  are  absolutely  owned  and  managed  in  the 
interests  of  the  politicians,  are  packed  by  their  following  and 
friends,  and  at  the  dictation  of  local  leaders  three  times  in  four 
are  held  in  or  next  door  to  saloons,  in  places  where  self-respecting 
men  do  not  care  to  go.  Control  of  the  primaries  gives  the  ma- 
chines control  of  nominations.  We  have  seen  how  effective  their 
organization  is  for  the  work  of  a  canvass.  At  length,  the  canvass 
over,  election  day  draws  near  and  with  it  the  supreme  opportu- 
nity for  the  Assembly  district  leaders.  To  them  from  head- 
quarters come  all  ballot-tickets,  folded  and  bunched,  for  distri- 
bution throughout  all  the  election  districts.  This  gives  them 
control  of  the  situation  in  their  own  localities.  They  can  re- 
move the  ticket  of  a  particular  candidate,  and  insert  in  its  stead 
any  other  they  please,  with  the  assurance  that  in  a  good  many 
districts  the  bunch  will  be  voted  as  made  up.  Nor  is  it  always 
indifference  on  a  voter's  part  which  leads  him  to  vote  the  bunch 
as  it  is  handed  him;  receiving  it  as  he  does  at  the  hands  of  an 
accredited  agent  of  his  party,  he  accepts  it  with  confidence.  This 
confidence  has  often  been  grossly  abused,  as  notably  in  the  Eighth 
Assembly  District,  on  6th  November,  1888,  when  under  the  rule 
of  the  Republican  boss,  John  J.  O'Brien,  Tammany's  candidate 
for  the  Mayoralty  received  5206  votes,  against  the  Republicans' 
1660,  whilst  the  Republican  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and 
State  Governorship  polled  5055  and  4945  votes  respectively.  A 
district  leader  can  destroy,  fail  to  distribute,  or  manipulate 
tickets  as  he  pleases.  If  he  sees  fit  to  betray  his  party's  candi- 
date, neither  he  nor  the  voters  from  whom  the  tickets  are  with- 
held have  any  redress.  A  most  important  link  in  the  power  of 
the  machines  consists  in  their  control  of  ticket-booths  on  elec- 
tion day.  Custom  has  sanctioned  each  party's  placing  a  ticket- 
booth  near  each  polling-place,  attached  to  which  are  a  number 
of  ticket-agents,  who  usually  receive  five  dollars  for  a  day's 
work.  Even  at  this  point  a  new  risk  of  bad  faith  enters  ;  ticket- 
agents  have  been  frequently  detected  playing  false  with  the 
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tickets  entrusted  to  them,  but  having  no  responsibility  they  have 
gone  unpunished.  Is  it  not  monstrous  that  the  franchise  of 
American  citizens  should  rest  in  the  hands  of  such  men  and 
their  principals  ?  The  Assembly  district  leaders  have  only  to 
meet  the  night  before  an  election  and  destroy  the  tickets,  abso- 
lutely to  prevent  an  election's  taking  place. 

Of  course  the  wide-spreading  operations  of  a  machine  de- 
mand large  expenditures,  which,  however  large,  always  begin  as 
a  nucleus  with  the  perfectly  justifiable  outlay  for  printing  and 
distributing  tickets.  If  the  expenses  necessary  for  a  campaign 
are  heavy,  so  much  the  better  for  the  machine  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  people;  the  very  obstacle  to  an  independent,  com- 
peting organization  serves  to  fortify  corrupt  power.  The 
machine  has  a  simple  and  thoroughly  effective  method  of  rais- 
ing all  the  money  it  wants;  the  advocates  of  an  independent  citi- 
zens' movement  have  none.  And  yet  in  the  long  run  it  is  the 
people  who  pay  all  the  machines'  expenses,  with  all  the  additions 
usual  to  the  levy  of  an  indirect  tax.  In  the  main  the  treasuries 
of  the  machines  are  supplied  by  assessments  upon  office-holders, 
office-seekers,  and  contractors,  who  must  in  the  nature  of  things 
recoup  themselves  at  the  cost  of  the  public. 

Throughout  the  whole  range  of  political  management  every 
dollar  of  public  disbursement  is  "  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay," 
and  is  treated  as  party  patronage.  Let  us  therefore  ascertain  in 
some  detail  for  how  much  outlay  the  law  provides.  There  are 
in  New  York  City  856  election  districts,  in  each  of  which  four 
inspectors  and  two  poll-clerks  were  appointed  for  the  last  elec- 
tion, in  1888,  making  an  aggregate  of  4872  election  officers  paid 
out  of  the  city's  treasury.  One-half  of  these  were  Democrats,  the 
other  half  were  Republicans,  appointed  respectively  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Police  Commissioners.  Each  of  these 
4872  officials  received  $7.50  per  day  for  five  days.  In  alter- 
nate years,  when  United  States  officers  are  chosen,  there  are  im- 
portant additions  to  this  large  patronage.    As  a  rule,  an  election 
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demands  for  its  strictly  legal  processes  a  minimum  expenditure 
of  $300,000,  which,  by  judicious  selection  of  inspectors,  poll- 
clerks,  supervisors,  and  marshals,  secures  the  party  adhesion  of 
at  least  ten  men  in  each  election  district.  So  much  for  outlays 
lawful.  Now,  let  us  consider  other  larger  outlays  not  lawful,  but 
customary.  Well-informed  public  men  estimate  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  an  election  district  at  from  $220  to  $280  per  elec- 
tion. In  Presidential  years  these  figures  require  to  be  much  in- 
creased; it  is  believed  by  veteran  politicians  of  New  York  that 
in  November,  1888,  the  expenditure  was  probably  not  less  that 
$1000  per  district.  Of  course,  on  an  emergency  so  extraordinary, 
extraordinary  sources  of  income  had  to  be  appealed  to  But 
coming  back  to  a  year  of  minimum  outlay,  estimated  at  $220 
per  district,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  by  the  politicians  who 
expend  it  this  sum  is  expected  to  secure  the  fealty  of  not  fewer 
than  forty-four  voters.  On  an  average  the  money  is  expended  in 
sums  of  five  dollars,  every  such  sum  securing  its  man,  whether 
ticket-agent  at  a  booth,  runner,  watcher  to  assure  a  chieftain 
that  votes  are  cast  according  to  promise  or  payment,  or  last  of 
all,  as  bribed  voter.  Assuming  this  calculation  to  be  correct,  to 
the  ten  voters  under  pay  by  law  in  each  district  are  to  be  added 
forty-four  under  pay  from  the  machines,  fifty-four  in  all;  or  in 
the  whole  856  districts,  a  total  of  46,224  voters.  If  this  number 
is  compared  with  the  city's  vote  for  President,  6th  November, 
1888,  which  was  277,281,  we  find  one-sixth  of  the  whole  vote  to 
have  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  the  election. 

Only  the  expenditure  at  the  polls  is  included  in  the  minimum 
estimate  of  $220  per  election  district;  in  addition  comes  the  cost 
of  printing  the  ballots,  mailing  them  to  all  the  voters,  disseminat- 
ing the  literature  of  alarm  or  persuasion,  lithographic  and  other 
portraits,  and  approved  placards.  These  things  together  prob- 
ably cost  each  machine  not  less  than  $25,000,  or  $75,000  in  all. 
To  this  must  be  added  expenditures  for  the  rent  of  halls  and 
offices,  the  hire  of  custodians  and  officials,  the  engagement  of 
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music  and  the  purchase  of  banners,  flags,  and  torches,  and  other 
means  whereby  popular  enthusiasm  is  kindled  and  kept  aglow. 
These  items  will  bring  the  total  to,  say,  $100,000.  Perhaps  a  sum 
equally  large  is  expended  at  an  ordinary  election  entirely  out- 
side legal  or  machine  lines,  by  men  sympathetic  with  machine 
methods,  who  as  often  as  not  quite  disinterestedly  support  the 
party  or  candidate  of  their  choice.  In  round  numbers,  then,  we 
find  the  investment  in  politics  in  New  York  City  to  be  about 
$700,000  in  an  ordinary  year: 


Lawful  governmental  expenditures,  say   $300,000 

Machine  expenditures  at  polls,  say.   200,000 

elsewhere,  say   100,000 

Voluntary  expenditures   100,000 


$700,000 

It  will  now  be  in  order  to  inquire  how  the  machines  obtain 
the  $300,000  or  more  requisite  to  supply  them  with  fuel  and 
lubrication.  Principally  from  assessments  levied  on  candidates 
for  office.  Mr.  William  M.  Ivins,  ex-Chamberlain  of  New  York 
City,  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  agitation  for  electoral  re- 
form, and  much  use  is  made  in  the  present  pamphlet  of  the  facts 
and  figures  set  forth  in  his  addresses  and  publications.  He 
states  that,  with  candidates  of  but  two  parties  in  the  field  in  each 
election  district,  on  the  basis  of  minimum  assessments  there 
would  be  received  from — 


2  Aldermanic  candidates  at  $15  per  election  district,  for 

856  districts   $25,680 

2  Assembly  candidates  at  $10  per  election  district,  for 

856  districts   17,120 

2  candidates  for  Senate  or  Congress  at  $25  per  election 

district,  for  8s6districts   42,800 

4  candidates  for  Judgeship  at  $10,000   40,000 

2           "          Mayoralty  at  $20,000   40,000 

2  "  a  County  office,  such  as  Sheriff,  County 

Clerk,  or  Register  at  $10,000   20,000 

2           "          Comptrollership  at  $10,000   20,000 

2           "          District  Attorneyship  at  $5000   10,000 


$215,600 
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The  bulk  of  the  funds  thus  secured,  the  remainder  comes  in 
from  office-holders,  candidates  for  minor  offices,  contractors  who 
wish  to  stand  well  with  their  party,  and  rich  men  who  desire  to 
see  their  side  win  or  continue  to  win.  During  1888  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  district  leaders  as  office-holders  received  from  the 
city's  treasury  a  sum  not  less  than  $242,000  ;  while  their  cap- 
tains and  followers  of  all  degrees  must  have  drawn  as  salaries 
considerably  more  than  a  million. 

Machine  rule  in  New  York  City  thus  demoralizes  the  public  ser- 
vice in  two  ways.  By  reason  of  the  price  it  demands  for  a  nomi- 
nation, it  excludes  men  of  scruple  and  men  of  small  means  from 
candidacy,  however  marked  their  trustworthiness  and  ability. 
It  places  in  office  men  who,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
can  only  give  their  official  duties  a  divided  attention,  and  sets  a 
premium  on  the  abuse  of  office  by  compelling  the  man  who  fills 
it  to  pay  a  large  proportion  of  his  total  salary  to  secure  appoint- 
ment. Yet  more,  machine  rule,  by  demoralizing  the  poorest 
among  the  poor,  and  massing  the  criminal  classes  in  its  support, 
makes  politics  in  its  tone  and  practices  immeasurably  beneath 
the  average  moral  sentiment  of  the  community. 

On  6th  November,  1888,  the  City  Reform  Club  of  New  York, 
having  reason  to  believe  that  gross  violations  of  election  law  were 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  Eighth  Assembly  District,  engaged  a 
corps  of  detectives  to  watch  the  polls  there  and  the  premises  sur- 
rounding them.  One  of  the  detectives,  F.  J.  Perry,  thus  report- 
ed: "While  in  Smith's  saloon  at  7.15  a.m.,  on  6th  November 
last,  I  saw  one  Isaacs  go  into  the  water-closet  with  a  work- 
man, and  give  him  a  bundle  of  tickets,  and  Isaacs  promised  this 
workman  $2  for  his  vote.  Isaacs  put  the  man's  name  down  in 
a  book  which  he  carried,  and  upon  which  appeared  other  names. 
About  2.40  p.m.,  I  saw  one  Charles  Jackson  meet  a  shabbily 
dressed  young  man  outside  the  polls,  give  him  some  tickets,  and 
then  bring  him  into  the  polls  ;  I  saw  that  he  voted,  after  which 
Jackson  brought  him  into  Smith's  saloon,  where  they  separated. 
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Jackson  went  to  Butler,  Smith's  cashier,  who  pulled  out  a  roll 
of  bills,  from  which  he  counted  out  some  money  and  gave  it  to 
Jackson,  who  joined  this  young  man  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  I  saw  Smith,  the  district  candidate,  give  money  to  a  man 
about  2  p.m.,  this  man  coming  in  a  carriage,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was  canvassing  other  places  for  him.  I  heard  Smith, 
the  candidate,  ask  a  man  where  all  his  men  were,  and  the  man 
replied,  'They  are  all  here,'  and  Smith  said,  'Well,  I  will  give 
you  $5  a  vote.'  I  saw  Butler,  the  cashier,  give  several  men 
money  in  Smith's  saloon,  and  at  one  time  I  saw  him  give  Isaacs 
$io.  Several  of  Smith's,  the  candidate's,  workers  had  books  in 
which  they  entered  the  names  of  the  men." 

This  report  is  corroborated  in  its  essential  features  by  other 
witnesses,  who  give  additional  testimony  of  the  same  kind.  A 
year  previously  the  City  Reform  Club  secured  and  published 
abundant  evidence  regarding  gross  frauds  and  abuses  at  the  elec- 
tions. Wholesale  colonizing  was  disclosed,  it  was  proved  that 
voters  were  openly  bribed  and  some  of  them  led  in  a  state  of 
advanced  intoxication  to  the  polls  by  machine  workers.  This, 
and  much  more  like  it,  not  only  with  the  connivance,  but  with 
the  zealous  aid  of  the  police  ! 

All  these  evils  have  sprung  from  machine  rule,  which,  while 
utterly  irresponsible  to  the  people,  consolidates  and  perpetuates 
its  power  with  the  people's  money,  by  exploiting  public  offices. 
Possessing  a  monopoly  of  necessary  organization  for  an  election, 
it  must  be  sought  and  employed  by  any  one  seeking  nomination, 
and  any  levy  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  its  exchequer  must  be 
paid.  Other,  although  negative,  evils  created  by  it  are  that  to 
conduct  an  election  in  opposition  to  a  machine,  a  rival  machine 
of  much  the  same  pattern  and  cost  must  be  built  up  and  operated. 
This  means  so  great  an  expenditure  not  only  in  money,  but  in 
time  and  care,  that  only  rare  and  imperative  crises  have  ever 
given  birth  to  independent  machines.  These  evils,  both  positive 
and  negative,  have  been  canvassed  and  debated  a  thousand 
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times.  Their  remedy  plainly  consists  in  enactments  which  shall 
be  abreast  of  current  exigency  and  popular  sentiment,  not  im- 
measurably behind  them — enactments  which  shall  incorporate 
in  their  provisions  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Australian 
Ballot  System.  This  method  of  secret  voting,  which  employs 
ballots  printed  by  public  authority,  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis S.  Dutton,  member  of  the  Legislature  of  South  Australia 
in  1851  ;  through  his  advocacy  it  became  law  during  the  session 
of  1857-8.  A  similar  act  was  passed  by  the  colony  of  Victoria 
in  1856,  by  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales  in  1858,  by  New 
Zealand  in  1870,  and  by  Great  Britain  in  1872,  everywhere 
effecting  a  notable  abatement  in  the  corruption  and  intimidation 
which  had  characterized  elections. 

The  agitation  for  electoral  reform  in  New  York  culminated, 
during  the  winter  of  1887-8,  in  the  action  of  the  Commonwealth 
Club.  This  Club,  whose  membership  represents  all  shades  of 
political  faith,  appointed  a  committee  of  eminent  lawyers  and 
public  men  to  draft  a  bill  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature  em- 
bodying measures  whereby  public  officers  should  print  and  dis- 
tribute ballots,  and  the  absolute  secrecy  of  voting  should  be 
insured.  After  months  of  careful  study  a  bill  was  drawn,  which, 
after  approval  by  the  Commonwealth  Club,  the  Reform  Club,  the 
City  Reform  Club,  and  the  Labor  Party,  was  presented  to  the 
Assembly  about  the  middle  of  the  session  of  1888  by  Mr.  Yates. 
This  bill,  on  being  referred  to  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
Judiciary,  was  amended  by  a  few  provisions  adopted  from 
similar  bills  presented  by  Mr.  Saxton  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Its  main  provisions  were  that  any  party  which  at  the  last 
election  had  polled  three  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  could  nomi- 
nate a  candidate  whose  name  would  be  placed  on  the  official 
ballots  by  the  election  authorities  on  the  certification  of  the 
proper  officers  of  the  party  convention  ;  a  candidate  could 
also  be  nominated  for  a  State  office  on  the  signed  requi- 
sition of  1000  voters,  or  for  an  office  in  a  county  or  smaller  di- 
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vision  or  district  on  the  signed  requisition  of  100  voters.  All 
ballots,  in  addition  to  names  and  party  designations  of  nomi- 
nees, were  to  have  space  for  the  addition  by  a  voter  of  the  name 
of  any  person  for  whom  he  desired  to  vote.  Ballots  were  to  be 
printed  in  New  York  City  and  County  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Elections,  in  Brooklyn  by  the  Board  of  Elections, 
elsewhere  in  the  State  by  County  Clerks.  Ballots  were  to  be 
furnished  voters  on  election  day  by  clerks  engaged  by  the 
authorities  mentioned.  These  ballot-clerks  were  to  write  their 
names  or  initials  upon  the  back  of  ballots,  to  prevent  others 
being  used.  Voters  were  to  be  provided  with  ample  space, 
time,  and  facilities  to  mark  their  ballots  with  absolute  secrecy. 
This  bill  passed  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  but  was  vetoed 
by  Governor  Hill. 

Let  us  briefly  review  his  chief  objections.  He  asserted  that 
"  according  to  the  existing  law  any  elector  may  present  whomso- 
ever he  pleases  as  a  candidate."  The  only  way  an  elector  may 
now  present  a  candidate  is  in  a  party  convention  or  public  meet- 
ing, the  law  leaving  him  to  spend  a  fortune  in  printing  and  dis- 
tributing tickets  and  competing  with  the  machines  ;  so  that 
practically  all  candidates  but  those  of  the  machines  are  excluded 
from  the  field.  Were  the  Yates-Saxton  bill  enacted,  the  elector 
would  find  on  one  ticket  all  nominees,  however  presented,  so  that 
discrimination  would  be  removed  and  equality  established. 
Governor  Hill  went  on  to  say  that  the  bill  "  vested  the  ballot- 
clerks  with  the  exclusive  privilege  of  providing  electors  with  bal- 
lots." Not  so  ;  the  ballots  are  to  be  printed  by  public  officers,  not 
by  the  ballot-clerks.  In  further  criticism  he  said  :  "  It  is  ap- 
parent that  a  party  which  did  not  appear  at  the  last  election,  or  if 
appearing  did  not  poll  three  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote,  cannot 
nominate  a  candidate  by  convention."  The  bill  contained  an 
alternative  clause  which  provided  that  even  so  small  a  fraction  of 
the  State's  citizens  as  iooo  voters  might  nominate  a  candidate  by 
signing  a  petition  in  his  behalf  ;  at  the  same  time  establishing  a 
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safeguard  which  now  does  not  exist,  whereby  any  qualified  vo- 
ters shall  be  competent  to  present  a  candidate.  In  the  bill  as 
amended,  this  alternative  has  been  remodelled,  Section  5. 

Another  objection  of  the  Governor's  was  "  that  only  such  ballots 
as  ballot-clerks  please  to  deliver  to  voters  can  be  cast  and  count- 
ed at  an  election."  Not  so  ;  the  ballot-clerks  are  to  have  no 
choice  but  to  deliver  one  ballot  for  each  office  or  class  of  offices, 
which  ballot  is  to  contain  all  the  candidates'  names. 

The  Governor  found  the  bill  unconstitutional  on  the  ground 
that  it  made  "  provision  for  a  compulsory  disclosure  of  their 
votes  by  illiterate  electors."  True  !  blind  and  illiterate  voters 
are  obliged  by  physical  inability  or  lack  of  education  to  state 
their  preferences  to  some  one  ;  the  bill  provides  that  the  person 
so  trusted  shall  be  a  responsible  servant  of  the  State,  under 
oath  not  to  violate  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  The  Gover- 
nor further  said  :  "  Under  this  bill  any  person  who  can  procure 
1000  names  to  his  petition  can  become  a  candidate  for  a  State 
office,  and  compel  all  his  tickets  to  be  printed  at  public  expense." 
To  this  the  reply  is,  that  as  one  ticket  will  contain  all  the  candi- 
dates' names,  the  expense  will  be  the  same  no  matter  how  many 
names  there  are.  He  also  objected  that  the  "bill  will  not  of 
itself  prevent  the  assessment  of  candidates  in  their  voluntary 
contributions,  because  there  are  other  legitimate  expenses 
(than  those  of  printing  and  distributing  tickets)  to  be  provided 
for."  In  answer,  let  it  be  said  that  existing  law  places  well- 
defined  and  narrow  limits  to  legitimate,  expenses  at  elections, 
other  than  those  mentioned.  It  is  upon  the  plea  of  expen- 
diture for  printing  and  distributing  tickets  that  the  bosses  base 
their  justification  for  collecting  assessments.  That  plea  re- 
moved, the  excuse  which  is  used  to  establish  their  fund  for 
bribery  and  corruption  will  disappear. 

Since  the  Governor's  veto  message  was  sent  to  the  Legislature 
the  public  discussion  regarding  its  objections,  and  the  bill  con- 
cerning which  they  were  lodged,  has  resulted  in  the  movement 
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for  electoral  reform  gathering  strength  throughout  New  York. 
During  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  (1889)  the  Yates- 
Saxton  bill,  as  it  is  called,  will  be  again  presented,  this  time 
with  some  modifications  suggested  by  further  study  of  the  exi- 
gencies the  bill  is  framed  to  meet. 

The  original  bill  provided  that  a  nomination  could  be  made 
when  a  candidate's  party  had  polled  three  per  cent,  of  the  total 
vote  at  the  last  election  ;  this  proportion  has  been  made  one 
per  cent.,  and  the  signatures  necessary  to  requisition  papers 
reduced  to  500  for  a  State  office,  and  100  for  an  office  in  a 
county,  district,  or  smaller  division  of  the  State.  The  number 
of  voters  to  be  accommodated  at  a  polling  compartment  during 
an  election  day  has  been  reduced  from  75  to  50.  To  aid  him 
in  marking  the  official  ballot,  a  voter  may  bring  to  the  polling- 
place  an  unofficial  ballot.  An  elector  physically  unable  to  mark 
his  ballot  may  bring  to  the  polling-place  a  person  of  his  selection 
to  mark  his  ballot  for  him.  Provision  is  made  for  due  nomina- 
tion of  a  second  candidate  by  a  party,  when,  from  death  or  other 
cause,  a  first  nomination  becomes  inoperative.  The  amended 
bill  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet. 

To  forestall  any  effort  which  may  be  made  to  pass  a  bill  at 
Albany  which  may  have  the  appearance  without  the  reality  of 
reform,  the  friends  of  the  Yates-Saxton  bill  are  actively  circu- 
lating a  petition  in  its  favor,  together  with  a  call  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Ballot  Reform  League.  The  petition  pointedly 
summarizes  the  essentials  of  the  Yates-Saxton  bill  : 

"  We  urge  the  passage  by  the  Legislature  of  an  act 

embodying  the  following  principles  : 

"First.  The  ballots  should  be  printed  and  distributed  at  the 
public  expense.  (This  takes  away  the  excuse  for  assessing 
candidates.) 

"Second.  The  names  of  all  candidates  for  the  same  office 
should  be  printed  upon  the  same  ballot.  (This  destroys  dealing 
and  trading  between  candidates,  makes  independent  nomina- 
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tions  possible,  and  makes  it  impossible  for  the  name  of  any 
candidate  to  be  withheld  from  the  voter.) 

.  "Third.  The  ballots  should  be  delivered  to  the  voter  within 
the  polling-place  on  election  day  by  sworn  public  officials. 
(This  abolishes  the  paid  political  worker.) 

a  Fourth.  Only  ballots  so  delivered  should  be  voted,  the  voter 
should  be  guaranteed  absolute  privacy  in  preparing  his  ballot, 
and  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot  made  compulsory.  (This  prevents 
intimidation  and  destroys  bribery  at  the  polls.)" 

Already  (March,  1889)  several  thousand  signatures  have  been 
appended  to  the  foregoing  petition  and  call.  There  seems  every 
prospect  of  the  movement  for  reform  winning  victory. 

While  the  most  populous  State  in  the  Union  naturally  presents 
the  need  for  electoral  reform  more  strikingly  than  any  other, 
yet  the  evils  so  long  experienced  in  New  York  have  had  their 
parallel  in  every  other  State,  and  especially  in  the  large  cities  of 
other  States.  Last  year  Massachusetts  enacted  a  law  for  elec- 
toral reform,  which  goes  into  effect  November,  1889.  It  is  sub- 
stantially on  the  lines  of  the  Yates-Saxton  bill.  Its  distinctive 
feature  is  its  substitution  of  a  sheet  containing  the  candidates' 
names  from  all  parties,  for  the  separate  tickets  of  each  party 
hitherto  used  ;  these  names  are  grouped  under  the  title  of  each 
office  to  be  filled,  each  candidate's  name  being  followed  by 
the  title  of  his  party.  Nominations  for  a  State  office  may  be 
made  by  any  political  party  which  polled  at  least  three  per  cent, 
of  the  entire  vote  cast  in  the  State  at  the  last  election,  or  may 
follow  upon  a  requisition  signed  by  1000  voters.  Nominations 
for  an  office  in  an  electoral  district  or  division  of  the  State  may 
follow  upon  requisition  signed  by  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  total  vote  cast  at  the  last  election,  provided  that  such  signa- 
tures are  not  fewer  than  50  in  number.  The  Massachusetts  Act 
is  printed  in  the  appendix  to  this  pamphlet.  The  Legislature 
of  Indiana  has  (March,  1889)  passed  an  Act  substantially  simi- 
lar. During  1888  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  passed  an  elec- 
toral reform  bill  which  applied  to  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Ac- 
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cording  to  its  provisions  the  various  and  separate  tickets  of 
candidates  are  printed  at  public  expense  ;  in  a  private  room 
adjoining  the  polling-room  they  are  spread  out  for  a  voter's 
selection.  This  measure  of  reform,  modest  as  it  is,  gives  much 
satisfaction.  In  the  spring  of  1888  it  averted  trouble  at  the 
polls  at  the  municipal  election,  there  being  much  excitement 
regarding  a  Labor  party  ticket  which  opposed  a  union  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats.  In  Louisville  ballot  reform  has  been 
enacted  with  excellent  results,  secrecy  of  voting  securing  not 
only  justice  but  order  at  the  polls. 

Throughout  the  Union,  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  North  Carolina,  and  other  States,  the  agitation  for  elec- 
toral reform  constantly  gathers  volume.  It  is  most  desirable 
that  a  movement  co-extensive  with  the  nation  be  set  on  foot  to 
rid  election  law  and  practice  of  its  abuses  and  defects.  Were 
the  friends  of  reform  organized  together,  the  best  me'thods  would 
become  common  property. 

While  within  the  successive  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  material  progress  of  the  United  States  has  far  outstripped 
that  of  any  other  English-speaking  nation,  these  other  nations 
have  been  more  alive  to  the  safeguards  necessary  to  free  suf- 
frage, and  not  only  in  ballot  reform,  but  in  other  respects,  have 
made  advances  well  worthy  the  study  of  American  citizens. 
Great  Britain,  Australia,  and  Canada  not  only  enjoy  an  abso- 
lutely secret  ballot,  conducted  in  every  department  by  public 
and  responsible  authority,  but  have  other  advantages  of  insti- 
tution and  enactment  regarding  their  elections,  suitable  for  our 
adoption.  They  seldom  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate  at 
an  election,  and  rarely  for  six  to  ten,  as  commonly  occurs  in  the 
United  States.  This  keeps  the  question  of  a  particular  candi- 
date's personal  merits  or  party  affiliations  entirely  distinct  from 
those  of  another  candidate  voted  for  at  the  same  time.  An  un- 
worthy candidate  may  prejudice  a  worthy  one,  when  both  be- 
long to  the  same  party  and  both  are  voted  for  at  the  same  time. 
Among  the  organizations  moving  for  a  reform  in  this  regard 
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may  be  mentioned  the  Harlem  (New  York)  Democratic  Club, 
which  seeks  to  have  the  election  of  municipal  and  county  officers 
take  place  in  the  spring,  and  not  simultaneously  with  other  elec- 
tions in  the  fall. 

Another  reform  plainly  desirable  in  many  sections  of  the 
Union,  is  the  extension  of  registration  to  all  constituencies.  In 
New  York  it  now  applies  only  to  cities  having  more  than  7000 
inhabitants.  Similar  limitations  exist  in  other  States.  Immigra- 
tion, the  fluctuating  character  which  now  marks  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  even  agricultural  populations,  make  this  safeguard, 
important  on  other  grounds,  worthy  of  universal  adoption. 

In  Great  Britain  the  expenditures  lawful  for  a  candidate  are 
defined,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  to  publish  a  detailed 
statement  of  his  expenses,  duly  attested.  The  election  law  mi- 
nutely describes  every  form  of  bribery,  and  provides  for  their 
severe  punishment.  Since  these  enactments  there  has  been  a 
marvellous  improvement  in  the  tone  of  elections.  Poor  men 
have  been  able  to  win  at  the  polls,  corruption  has  well-nigh  dis- 
appeared, and,  as  in  Ireland,  constituencies  can  return  members 
to  Parliament  stoutly  opposed  in  sentiment  to  the  Government 
and  all  officialdom. 

But  we  need  neither  take  ship  to  the  Australian  antipodes, 
nor  to  Great  Britain,  to  observe  the  value  of  electoral  reform. 
Across  the  Canadian  border,  where  it  has  been  enacted  since 
1874,  its  benefits  have  been  amply  demonstrated.  Concerning 
these  benefits,  a  member  of  the  Montreal  bar,  who  has  had  much 
practice  in  election  cases,  Mr.  R.  D.  McGibbon,  thus  writes  : 

"Our  system  as  regards  securing  absolute  secrecy  of  voting 
is  practically  perfect,  so  that  a  briber  can  never  be  sure  that  the 
bribee  delivers  what  he  has  been  paid  for.  I  believe  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  alleged  bribery  funds  ever  reaches  the 
voter  at  all.  The  zeal  of  faltering  friends  may  be  stimulated, 
the  opposition  of  weakening  enemies  may  be  overcome,  and  the 
hostility  of  avowed  opponents  quieted,  as  far  as  any  outward 
and  visible  expression  of  their  preference  goes  ;  but  the  ballot 
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need  not  be  necessarily  consistent  with  either  ante-election  pro- 
fessions or  post-election  statements.  There  are  always  men  of 
supposed  influence,  whose  adhesion  candidates  are  anxious  to 
secure,  because  of  the  number  of  votes  they  are  believed  to  con- 
trol. These  men,  no  doubt,  lead  their  principals  to  believe  that 
they  distribute  the  sums  they  receive  among  the  voters,  but  my 
opinion  is  that  a  very  small  proportion  is  really  paid  out.  Whilst 
our  election  acts  have  failed  to  prevent  the  spending  of  money 
in  elections  for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  and  bribing  the  elec- 
torate, they  have  largely  diminished  these  practices.  In  the 
first  place,  the  severe  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  for  offences 
against  its  provisions,  although  far  from  being  as  rigorously 
or  efficiently  enforced  by  the  courts  as  could  be  wished,  do  act 
as  a  strong  deterrent ;  and  secondly,  the  would-be  briber  is  re- 
strained by  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  he  may  not  receive  value 
for  his  expenditure.  The  provision  of  the  statute  giving  a  candi- 
date or  his  agent  the  right  to  require  a  voter  to  make  oath  that 
he  has  not  been  purchased,  or  unduly  influenced,  is  a  salutary 
one  ;  many  men  who  will  sell  their  votes  will  hesitate  about 
committing  perjury.  On  the  whole,  I  think  our  great  need  is  an 
educational  test  for  the  franchise." 

While  electoral  reform,  such  as  proposed  in  the  Yates-Saxton 
bill,  will  abate  many  grievous  evils  and  abuses  attending  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  that  reform  will  require  to  be  followed 
up  by  others  if  its  full  advantage  is  to  be  reaped.  Their  scope 
has  been  briefly  indicated  in  the  preceding  pages,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  profound  improvements  in  the  management  of  pub- 
lic business  which  come  under  the  comprehensive  head  of  civil 
service  reform.  Throughout  the  nation  there  are  men  of  eminent 
character  and  ability,  whose  ambition  and  pleasure  it  would  be 
to  join  the  few  who  worthily  fill  public  place,  were  politics  other 
than  the  muddy  pool  it  is.  Every  reform  which  clears  the  politi- 
cal waters  will  bring  these  men  out ;  will  raise  higher  and  higher 
the  standard  of  public  office  ;  will  tend  to  make  statesmanship 
replace  the  dishonorable  arts  and  practices  of  the  mere  politician. 
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The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Ballot  Reform  Act  which 
became  law  in  Massachusetts  last  year,  and  under  which  this  year's 
elections  will  be  held  : 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

In  the  Year  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty-eight. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  Printing  and  Distributing  Ballots  at  the 
Public  Expense,  and  to  regulate  Voting  at  State  and  City  Elec- 
tions. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Gene- 
ral Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

Section  i.  All  ballots  cast  in  elections  for  national,  State,  dis- 
trict, and  county  officers  in  cities  and  towns  after  the  first  day  of 
November,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  and  all 
ballots  cast  in  municipal  elections  in  cities  after  that  date,  shall  be 
printed  and  distributed  at  public  expense,  as  hereinafter  provided. 
The  printing  of  the  ballots  and  cards  of  instructions  to  voters  shall 
in  municipal  elections  in  cities  be  paid  for  by  the  several  cities  re- 
spectively, and  in  all  other  elections  the  printing  of  the  ballots  and 
cards  of  instruction,  and  the  delivery  of  them  to  the  several  cities 
and  towns,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  Commonwealth.  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  ballots  to  the  voters  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  cities  and 
towns  respectively. 

The  term  "  State  election,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  apply  to  any 
election  held  for  the  choice  of  a  national,  State,  district,  or  county 
officer,  whether  for  a  full  term  or  for  the  filling  of  a  vacancy,  and 
the  term  "  State  officer  "  shall  apply  to  any  person  to  be  chosen  by 
the  qualified  voters  at  such  an  election,  The  term  "  city  election  " 
shall  apply  to  any  municipal  election  so  held  in  a  city,  and  the  term 
"  city  officer  "  shall  apply  to  any  person  to  be  chosen  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  at  such  an  election. 
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Nominations  of  Candidates. 
Sect.  2.  Any  convention  of  delegates,  and  any  caucus  or  meet- 
ing of  qualified  voters,  as  hereinafter  defined,  and  individual  voters 
to  the  number  and  in  the  manner  hereinafter  specified,  may  nomi- 
nate candidates  for  public  office,  whose  names  shall  be  placed  upon 
the  ballots  to  be  furnished  as  herein  provided. 

Sect.  3.  Any  convention  of  delegates  representing  a  political 
party  which,  at  the  election  next  preceding,  polled  at  least  three 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  in  the  State,  or  in  the  electoral  dis- 
trict or  division  thereof  for  which  the  nomination  is  made,  or  any 
convention  of  delegates  who  have  been  selected  in  caucuses  called 
and  held  in  accordance  with  a  special  statute  providing  therefor, 
and  any  caucus  so  called  and  held  in  any  such  electoral  district  or 
division,  may  for  the  State  or  for  the  district  01  division  for  which 
the  convention  or  caucus  is  held,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  causing  a 
certificate  of  nomination  to  be  duly  filed,  make  one  such  nomina- 
tion for  each  office  therein  to  be  filled  at  the  election.  Every  such 
certificate  of  nomination  shall  state  such  facts  as  may  be  required  as 
above  for  its  acceptance,  and  as  are  required  in  section  five  of  this 
act ;  shall  be  signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  by  the  secretary  of 
the  convention  or  caucus,  who  shall  add  thereto  their  places  of 
residence  ;  and  shall  be  sworn  by  them  to  be  true  to  the  best  of 
their  knowledge  and  belief,  and  a  certificate  of  the  oath  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  certificate  of  nomination. 

Sect.  4.  Nominations  of  candidates  for  any  offices  to  be  filled  by 
the  voters  of  the  State  at  large  may  be  made  by  nomination  papers 
signed  in  the  aggregate  for  each  candidate  by  not  less  than  one 
thousand  qualified  voters  of  the  State.  Nominations  of  candidates 
for  electoral  districts  or  divisions  of  the  State  may  be  made  by 
nomination  papers  signed  in  the  aggregate  for  each  candidate  by 
qualified  voters  of  such  district  or  division,  not  less  in  number  than 
one  for  every  one  hundred  persons  who  voted  at  the  next  preced- 
ing annual  election  in  such  district  or  division,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  fifty.  In  the  case  of  a  first  election  to  be  held  in  a  town  or 
ward  newly  established,  the  number  of  fifty  shall  be  sufficient  for 
the  nomination  of  a  candidate  who  is  to  be  voted  for  only  in  such 
town  or  ward;  and  in  the  case  of  a  first  election  in  a  district  or 
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division  newly  established,  other  than  a  town  or  ward,  the  number 
of  fifty  shall  be  so  sufficient.  Each  voter  signing  a  nomination  paper 
shall  add  to  his  signature  his  place  of  residence,  and  eaclwoter 
may  subscribe  to  one  nomination  for  each  office  to  be  filled,  and  no 
more.  Women  qualified  to  vote  for  members  of  the  school  com- 
mittee may  sign  nomination  papers  for  candidates  for  the  school 
committee.  The  nomination  papers  shall  before  being  filed  be  re- 
spectively submitted  to  the  registrars  of  voters  of  the  cities  or 
towns  in  which  the  signers  purport  to  be  qualified  voters,  and  each 
registrar  to  whom  the  same  is  submitted  shall  forthwith  certify 
thereon  what  number  of  the  signatures  are  names  of  qualified  voters 
both  in  the  city  or  town  for  which  he  is  a  registrar  and  in  the  dis- 
trict or  division  for  which  the  nomination  is  made  ;  one  of  the 
signers  to  each  such  separate  paper  shall  swear  that  the  statements 
therein  are  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  the 
certificate  of  such  oath  shall  be  annexed. 

Sect.  5.  All  certificates  of  nomination  and  nomination  papers 
shall,  besides  containing  the  names  of  candidates,  specify  as  to 
each  (1)  the  office  for  which  he  is  nominated  ;  (2)  the  party  or 
political  principle  which  he  represents,  expressed  in  not  more  than 
three  words  ;  (3)  his  place  of  residence,  with  street  and  number 
thereon,  if  any.  In  the  case  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President  may  be  added  to  the  party  or  politi- 
cal appellation. 

Sect.  6.  Certificates  of  nomination  and  nomination  papers  for 
the  nomination  of  candidates  for  State  offices  shall  be  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  at  least  fourteen  days  previous 
to  the  day  of  the  election  for  which  the  candidates  are  nominated. 
Such  certificates  and  papers  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 
the  offices  of  mayor  and  of  aldermen  in  cities  shall  be  filed  with  the 
city  clerks  of  the  respective  cities  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the 
day  of  such  election,  and  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  for  all 
other  city  offices  at  least  six  days  previous  to  the  day  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

Sect.  7.  The  certificates  of  nomination  and  nomination  papers 
being  so  filed,. and  being  in  apparent  conformity  with  the  provisions 
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of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  valid,  unless  objection  thereto  is 
duly  made  in  writing.  Such  objections  or  other  questions  arising 
in  relation  thereto  in  the  case  of  nominations  of  State  officers  shall 
be  considered  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Au- 
ditor and  Attorney-General,  and  the  decision  of  the  majority  of 
these  officers  shall  be  final.  Such  objections  or  questions  arising 
in  the  case  of  nominations  of  city  officers  shall  be  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Registrars  of  Voters  together  with  the  city  clerk,  if 
not  a  member  of  such  board,  and  the  city  solicitor,  and  the  decision 
of  a  majority  of  these  officers  shall  be  final.  In  case  such  objection 
is  made  notice  shall  forthwith  be  mailed  to  the  candidates  affected 
thereby,  addressed  to  their  residences  as  given  in  the  certificates  of 
nomination  or  nomination  papers. 

Sect.  8.  Any  person  whose  name  has  been  presented  as  a  candi- 
date may  cause  his  name  to  be  withdrawn  from  nomination,  by  re- 
quest in  writing  signed  by  him  and  acknowledged  before  an  officer 
qualified  to  take  acknowledgments  of  deeds,  and  filed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  ten  days,  or  with  the  proper  city 
clerk  five  days,  as  the  case  may  be,  previous  to  the  day  of  election, 
and  no  name  so  withdrawn  shall  be  printed  upon  the  ballots.  No 
nomination  published  and  posted  as  herein  provided  shall  be  sub- 
sequently omitted  as  invalid. 

Sect.  9.  All  certificates  of  nomination  and  nomination  papers 
when  filed  shall  be  open  under  proper  regulations  to  public  inspec- 
tion, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  several  city 
clerks  shall  preserve  the  same  in  their  respective  offices  not  less 
than  five  years. 

Form  of  Ballots. 

Sect.  10.  Every  general  ballot,  or  ballot  intended  for  the  use  of 
all  male  voters,  which  shall  be  printed  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  shall  contain  the  names,  residences,  together 
with  street  and  number,  if  any,  and  the  party  or  political  designa- 
tion of  all  candidates  whose  nominations  for  any  offices  specified  in 
the  ballot  have  been  duly  made  and  not  withdrawn  in  accordance 
herewith,  and  shall  contain  no  other  names.  Except  that  in  the 
case  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
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States  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent may  be  added  to  the  party  or  political  designation.  The 
names  of  candidates  for  each  office  shall  be  arranged  under  the 
designation  of  the  office  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  sur- 
names, except  that  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  offices  of  elec- 
tors of  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  arranged  in  groups, 
as  presented  in  the  several  certificates  of  nomination  or  nomination 
papers.  There  shall  be  left  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  candidates  for 
each  different  office  as  many  blank  spaces  as  there  are  persons  to 
be  elected  to  such  office,  in  which  the  voter  may  insert  the  name 
of  any  person,  not  printed  on  the  ballot,  for  whom  he  desires  to 
vote  as  candidate  for  such  office.  Whenever  the  approval  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  or  other  question  is  submitted  to  the  vote 
of  the  people,  such  questions  shall  be  printed  upon  the  ballot  after 
the  list  of  candidates.  Special  ballots  in  cities,  containing  only  the 
names  of  candidates  for  the  school  committee,  shall  also  be  pre- 
pared in  like  manner  and  printed  for  the  use  of  women  qualified 
according  to  law  to  vote  for  members  of  the  school  committee. 

The  ballots  shall  be  so  printed  as  to  give  to  each  voter  a  clear 
opportunity  to  designate  by  a  cross  mark  [  x  ]  in  a  sufficient  margin 
at  the  right  of  the  name  of  each  candidate,  his  choice  of  candidates 
and  his  answers  to  the  questions  submitted,  and  on  the  ballot  may 
be  printed  such  words  as  will  aid  the  voter  to  do  this,  as  "  vote  for 
one,"  "  vote  for  three  "  "yes,"  "  no,"  and  the  like. 

The  ballot  shall  be  of  the  length  now  required  by  law  and  two 
or  more  times  such  width.  Before  distribution  the  ballots  shall  be 
so  folded  in  marked  creases  that  their  width  and  length  when 
folded  shall  be  those  of  the  ballot  now  required  by  law.  On  the 
back  and  outside,  when  folded,  shall  be  printed  "  Official  Ballot 
for,"  followed  by  the  designation  of  the  polling  place  for  which  the 
ballot  is  prepared,  the  date  of  the  election,  and  a  fac-simile  of  the 
signature  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  or  city  clerk  who 
has  caused  the  ballot  to  be  printed.  The  special  ballots  printed  in 
ciities  for  the  use  of  women  qualified  to  vote  for  school  committee 
shall  contain  the  additional  indorsement  that  they  are  for  such 
use  only.  Except  as  otherwise  herein  provided,  ballots  shall  be 
printed  in  accordance  with  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 
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Sect.  ii.  All  ballots  when  printed  shall  be  folded  as  hereinbefore 
provided  and  fastened  together  in  convenient  numbers  in  books  or 
blocks,  in  such  manner  that  each  ballot  may  be  detached  and  re- 
moved separately.  A  record  of  the  number  of  ballots  printed  and 
furnished  to  each  polling  place  shall  be  kept  and  preserved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  several  city  clerks. 

Sect.  12.  There  shall  be  provided  for  each  voting  place,  at  which 
an  election  is  to  be  held,  two  sets  of  such  general  ballots,  each  of 
not  less  than  one  hundred  for  every  fifty  and  fraction  of  fifty  regis- 
tered male  voters  therein,  and  likewise  two  sets  of  such  special  bal- 
lots, each  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  for  every  fifty  and  fraction 
of  fifty  women  qualified  to  vote  for  school  committee  herein  ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  registrars  of  voters  in  each  city  or  town 
in  which  an  election  for  State  officers  is  to  be  held,  to  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  fourteen  days  previous  to 
any  such  election,  the  number  of  male  registered  voters  in  each 
voting  precinct  or  in  each  town  which  is  not  divided  into  voting 
precincts,  and  in  cities  the  number  of  women  so  registered  as 
voters. 

Information  to  Voters. 

Sect.  13.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  case  of  a  State 
election,  and  the  several  city  clerks,  in  case  of  city  elections,  shall 
prepare  full  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  voters  at  such  elections, 
as  to  obtaining  ballots,  as  to  the  manner  of  marking  them,  and  the 
method  of  gaining  assistance,  and  as  to  obtaining  new  ballots  in 
place  of  those  accidentally  spoiled,  and  they  shall  respectively  cause 
the  same,  together  with  copies  of  sections  twenty-seven,  twenty- 
eight,  twenty-nine,  and  thirty  of  this  act  to  be  printed  in  large, 
clear  type,  on  separate  cards,  to  be  called  cards  of  instructions  ; 
and  they  shall  respectively  furnish  the  same  and  the  ballots  for  use 
in  each  such  election.  They  shall  also  cause  to  be  printed  on 
tinted  paper  and  without  the  fac-simile  endorsements,  ten  or  more 
copies  of  the  form  of  the  ballot  provided  for  each  voting  place  at 
each  election  therein,  which  shall  be  called  specimen  ballots,  and 
shall  be  furnished  with  the  other  ballots  provided  for  each  such 
voting  place. 
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Sect.  14.  The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  six  days 
at  least  previous  to  the  day  of  any  election  of  State  officers,  trans- 
mit to  the  registrars  of  voters  in  each  city  and  town  in  which  such 
election  is  to  be  held,  printed  lists  containing  the  names,  residences, 
and  party  or  political  appellations  of  all  candidates  nominated  as 
herein  provided  for  such  election  and  to  be  voted  for  at  each 
polling  place  in  each  such  city  and  town  respectively,  substantially 
in  the  form  of  the  general  ballot  to  be  so  used  therein  ;  and  the 
registrars  of  voters  shall  immediately  cause  the  list  for  each  town  or 
voting  precinct,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  conspicuously  posted  in 
one  or  more  public  places  in  such  town  or  voting  precinct.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  likewise  cause  to  be  pub- 
lished prior  to  the  day  of  any  such  election,  in  at  least  two  news- 
papers, if  there  be  so  many,  published  in  each  county,  representing, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  political  parties  which,  at  the  preceding 
election,  cast  the  largest  and  next  largest  number  of  votes,  a  list  of 
all  the  nominations  made  as  herein  provided  and  to  be  voted  for 
in  such  county,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  form  in  which  they  shall 
appear  upon  the  general  ballots. 

Sect.  15.  The  city  clerk  of  each  city  shall,  four  days  at  least 
prior  to  the  day  of  any  city  election  therein,  cause  to  be  conspicu- 
ously posted  in  one  or  more  public  places  in  each  voting  precinct 
of  such  city  a  printed  list  containing  the  names,  residences,  and 
party  or  political  appellations  of  all  candidates  nominated,  as  herein 
provided,  and  to  be  voted  for  in  such  precinct,  substantially  in  the 
form  of  the  general  ballot  to  be  so  used  therein  ;  and  he  shall  like- 
wise cause  to  be  published,  prior  to  the  day  of  such  election,  in  at 
least  two  newspapers,  if  there  be  so  many,  published  in  such  city, 
representing  the  political  parties  which  cast  at  the  preceding  elec- 
tion the  largest  and  next  largest  number  of  votes,  a  list  of  all  the 
nominations  made,  as  herein  provided,  and  to  be  voted  for  in  such 
city,  so  far  as  may  be,  in  the  form  in  which  they  shall  appear  upon 
the  general  ballots. 

Delivery  of  Ballots  to  Cities  and  Towns. 
Sect.  16.    The  secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  shall  send,  sep- 
arately and  at  different  times  or  by  different  methods,  the  two  sets 
of  general  and  special  ballots,  together  with  the  specimen  ballots 
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and  cards  of  instruction  printed  by  him,  as  herein  provided,  to  the 
several  city  and  town  clerks,  so  as  to  be  received  by  them,  one  set 
forty-eight  hours  at  least  previous  to  the  day  of  election,  and  the 
other  set  twenty-four  hours  at  least  previous  thereto.  The  same 
shall  be  sent  in  sealed  packages,  with  marks  on  the  outside  clearly 
designating  the  polling  place  for  which  they  are  intended  and  the 
number  of  ballots  of  each  kind  enclosed ;  and  the  respective  city 
and  town  clerks  shall  on  delivery  to  them  of  such  packages  return 
receipts  therefor  to  the  secretary.  The  secretary  shall  keep  a  rec- 
ord of  the  time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  several  pack- 
ages are  sent,  and  shall  preserve  for  the  period  of  one  year  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  city  and  town  clerks. 

Sect.  17.  The  two  sets  of  ballots,  together  with  the  specimen 
ballots  and  cards  of  instruction  printed  by  the  city  clerks,  as  herein 
provided,  shall  be  packed  by  them  in  separate  sealed  packages, 
with  marks  on  the  outside  clearly  designating  the  polling  precincts 
for  which  they  are  intended,  and  the  number  of  ballots  of  each 
kind  enclosed. 

Sect.  18.  The  several  city  and  town  clerks  shall  send  to  the 
election  officers  of  each  voting  place  before  the  opening  of  the 
polls  on  the  day  of  election  one  set  of  the  ballots  so  prepared, 
sealed  and  marked  for  such  voting  place,  and  a  receipt  of  such  de- 
livery shall  be  returned  to  them  from  the  presiding  or  senior  elec- 
tion officer  present,  which  receipt,  with  a  record  of  the  number  of 
ballots  sent,  shall  be  kept  in  the  clerks'  office.  At  the  opening  of 
the  polls  in  each  polling  place  the  seals  of  the  packages  shall  be 
publicly  broken,  and  the  packages  shall  be  opened  by  the  presiding 
election  officer,  and  the  books  or  blocks  of  ballots  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  ballot  officers  hereinafter  provided  for.  The  cards  of 
instruction  shall  be  immediately  posted  at  or  in  each  voting  shelf 
or  compartment  provided  in  accordance  with  this  act  for  the  mark- 
ing of  the  ballots,  and  not  less  than  three  such  cards  and  not  less 
than  five  specimen  ballots  shall  be  immediately  posted  in  or  about 
the  polling-room,  outside  the  guard  rails.  The  second  set  of  bal- 
lots shall  be  retained  by  the  respective  clerks  until  they  are  called 
for  or  needed  for  the  purposes  of  voting,  and,  upon  the  requisition 
in  writing  of  the  presiding  election  officer  of  any  voting  place,  the 
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second  set  of  ballots  shall  be  furnished  to  such  voting  place  in  the 
manner  above  provided  as  to  the  first  set. 

Sect.  19.  In  case  the  ballots  to  be  furnished  to  any  city  or 
town  or  voting  place  therein,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  shall  fail  for  any  reason  to  be  duly  delivered,  or  in  case 
after  delivery  they  shall  be  destroyed  or  stolen,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  clerk  of  such  city  or  town  to  cause  other  ballots  to  be  pre- 
pared substantially  in  the  form  of  the  ballots  so  wanting  and  to  be 
furnished  ;  and  upon  receipt  of  such  other  ballots  from  him,  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  under  oath  that  the  same  have  been  so  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  him,  and  that  the  original  ballots  have  so 
failed  to  be  received  or  have  been  so  destroyed  or  stolen,  the  elec- 
tion officers  shall  cause  the  ballots  so  substituted  to  be  used  in  lieu 
of  the  ballots  wanting,  as  above. 

Additional  Election  Officers. 
Sect.  20.  Two  inspectors,  with  deputy  inspectors,  additional 
to  those  now  provided  for,  shall  be  appointed  in  each  voting 
precinct  in  cities  and  in  towns  divided  into  voting  precincts,  and 
the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  inspectors  and  deputy  inspectors 
shall  be  applicable  to  such  additional  officers.  Two  of  the  inspect- 
ors acting  in  each  voting  precinct  shall  be  detailed  to  act  as  ballot 
clerks.  In  towns  not  divided  into  voting  precincts,  two  inspectors, 
with  deputy  inspectors,  shall  be  appointed,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  applicable  to  such  officers  in  towns  so  divided, 
and  the  two  inspectors  thus  serving  shall  act  as  ballot  clerks.  The 
two  ballot  clerks  detailed  and  appointed  as  above  in  each  voting 
precinct  and  town  shall  have  the  charge  of  the  ballots  therein,  and 
shall  furnish  them  to  the  voters  in  the  manner  hereinafter  set  forth. 
A  duplicate  list  of  the  qualified  voters  in  each  precinct  and  each 
town  not  divided  into  precincts  shall  be  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
ballot  clerks,  and  all  the  provisions  of  law  relative  to  the  preparation, 
furnishing,  and  preservation  of  check-lists  shall  apply  to  such  du- 
plicate lists. 

Voting  Shelves  or  Compartments. 
Sect.  21.    The  officers  in  each  city  or  town  whose  duty  it  is  to 
designate  and  appoint  polling  places  therein  shall  cause  the  same 
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to  be  suitably  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of  voting  shelves 
or  compartments,  at  or  in  which  voters  may  conveniently  mark 
their  ballots,  so  that  in  the  marking  thereof  they  may  be  screened 
from  the  observation  of  others,  and  a  guard-rail  shall  be  so  con- 
structed and  placed  that  only  such  persons  as  are  inside  said  rail 
can  approach  within  six  feet  of  the  ballot-boxes  and  of  such  voting 
shelves  or  compartments.  The  arrangement  shall  be  such  that 
neither  the  ballot-boxes  nor  the  voting  shelves  or  compartments 
shall  be  hidden  from  view  of  those  just  outside  the  said  guard-rail. 
The  number  of  such  voting  shelves  or  compartments  shall  not  be 
less  than  one  for  every  seventy-five  voters  qualified  to  vote  at  such 
polling  place,  and  not  less  than  three  in  any  town  or  precinct 
thereof,  and  not  less  than  ten  in  any  voting  precinct  of  a  city.  No 
persons  other  than  the  election  officers  and  voters  admitted  as 
hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  permitted  within  said  rail,  except  by 
authority  of  the  election  officers  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  order 
and  enforcing  the  law.  Each  voting  shelf  or  compartment  shall  be 
kept  provided  with  proper  supplies  and  conveniences  for  marking 
the  ballots. 

Protection  of  Ballots. 
Sect.  22.  Any  person  desiring  to  vote  shall  give  his  name,  and, 
if  requested  so  to  do,  his  residence,  to  one  of  the  ballot  clerks,  who 
shall  thereupon  announce  the  same  in  a  loud  and  distinct  tone  of 
voice,  clear  and  audible,  and  if  such  name  is  found  upon  the  check- 
list by  the  ballot  officer  having  charge  thereof,  he  shall  likewise  re- 
peat the  said  name,  and  the  voter  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  guard-rail  as  above  provided.  The  ballot 
clerk  shall  give  him  one,  and  only  one,  ballot,  and  his  name  shall 
be  immediately  checked  on  said  list.  If  the  voter  is  a  woman,  she 
shall  receive  a  special  ballot  containing  the  names  of  candidates  for 
school  committee  only.  Besides  the  election  officers,  not  more 
than  four  voters  in  excess  of  the  number  of  voting  shelves  or  com- 
partments provided  shall  be  allowed  in  said  enclosed  space  at  one 
time. 

Sect.  23.  On  receipt  of  his  ballot  the  voter  shall  forthwith,  and 
without  leaving  the  enclosed  space,  retire  alone  to  one  of  the  vot- 
ing shelves  or  compartments  so  provided  and  shall  prepare  his  bal- 
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lot  by  marking  in  the  appropriate  margin  or  place  a  cross  [X]  op- 
posite the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  for  each  office  to  be 
filled,  or  by  filling  in  the  name  of  the  candidate  of  his  choice  in  the 
blank  space  provided  therefor,  and  marking  a  cross  [X]  opposite 
thereto ;  and,  in  case  of  a  question  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
people,  by  marking  in  the  appropriate  margin  or  place  a  cross  [X] 
against  the  answer  which  he  desires  to  give.  Before  leaving  the 
voting  shelf  or  compartment  the  voter  shall  fold  his  ballot,  without 
displaying  the  marks  thereon,  in  the  same  way  it  was  folded  when 
received  by  him,  and  he  shall  keep  the  same  so  folded  until  he  has 
voted.  He  shall  vote  in  the  manner  now  provided  by  law  before 
leaving  the  enclosed  space,  and  shall  deposit  his  ballot  in  the  box 
with  the  official  endorsement  uppermost.  He  shall  mark  and  de- 
posit his  ballot  without  undue  delay  and  shall  quit  said  enclosed 
space  as  soon  as  he  has  voted.  No  such  voter  shall  be  allowed  to 
occupy  a  voting  shelf  or  compartment  already  occupied  by  another, 
nor  to  remain  within  said  enclosed  space  more  than  ten  minutes, 
nor  to  occupy  a  voting  shelf  or  compartment  for  more  than  five 
minutes  in  case  all  of  such  shelves  or  compartments  are  in  use  and 
other  voters  are  waiting  to  occupy  the  same.  No  voter  not  an  elec- 
tion officer  whose  name  has  been  checked  on  the  list  of  the  ballot 
officers,  shall  be  allowed  to  re-enter  said  enclosed  space  during  said 
election.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  presiding  election  officer  for 
the  time  being  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sect.  24.  No  person  shall  take  or  remove  any  ballot  from  the 
polling  place  before  the  close  of  the  polls.  If  any  voter  spoils  a 
ballot,  he  may  successively  obtain  others  one  at  a  time  not  exceed- 
ing three  in  all  upon  returning  each  spoiled  one.  The  ballots  thus 
returned  shall  be  immediately  cancelled,  and  together  with  those 
not  distributed  to  the  voters,  shall  be  preserved  and  with  the  check- 
list used  by  the  ballot  clerks,  which  shall  be  certified  by  them  to  be 
such,  shall  be  secured  in  an  envelope,  sealed,  and  sent  to  the  sev- 
eral city  and  town  clerks,  as  required  by  law  in  the  case  of  the  bal- 
lots cast,  and  the  other  check-list  used. 

Sect.  25.  Any  voter  who  declares  to  the  presiding  election 
officer  that  he  was  a  voter  prior  to  May  one,  eighteen  hundred  and 
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fifty-seven,  and  cannot  read,  or  that  by  blindness  or  other  physical 
disability  he  is  unable  to  mark  his  ballot,  shall,  upon  request,  re- 
ceive the  assistance  of  one  or  two  of  the  election  officers  in  the 
marking  thereof,  and  such  officer  or  officers  shall  certify  on  the  out- 
side thereof  that  it  was  so  marked  with  his  or  their  assistance,  and 
shall  thereafter  give  no  information  regarding  the  same.  The  presid- 
ing officer  may  in  his  discretion  require  such  declaration  of  dis- 
ability to  be  made  by  the  voter  under  oath  before  him,  and  he  is 
hereby  qualified  to  administer  the  same. 

Sect.  26.  If  a  voter  marks  more  names  than  there  are  persons 
to  be  elected  to  an  office,  or  if  for  any  reason  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  voter's  choice  for  any  office  to  be  filled,  his  ballot  shall 
not  be  counted  for  such  office.  No  ballot  without  the  official 
endorsement  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided,  be  allowed 
to  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box,  and  none  but  ballots  provided  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  counted.  Bal- 
lots not  counted  shall  be  marked  "  defective  "  on  the  back  thereof, 
and  shall  be  preserved. 

Penalties. 

Sect.  27.  A  voter  who  shall,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided, 
allow  his  ballot  to  be  seen  by  any  person  with  an  apparent  inten- 
tion of  letting  it  be  known  how  he  is  about  to  vote,  or  who  shall 
make  a  false  statement  as  to  his  inability  to  mark  his  ballot,  or  any 
person  who  shall  interfere,  or  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  voter 
when  inside  said  enclosed  space  or  when  marking  his  ballot,  or 
who  shall  endeavor  to  induce  any  voter  before  voting  to  show  how 
he  marks  or  has  marked  his  ballot,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and 
election  officers  shall  report  any  person  so  doing  to  the  police 
officer  in  charge  of  the  polls,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the 
offender  is  duly  brought  before  the  proper  court. 

Sect.  28.  Any  person  who  shall,  prior  to  an  election,  wilfully 
deface  or  destroy  any  list  of  candidates  posted  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who,  during  an  election,  shall  wilfully 
deface,  tear  down,  remove  or  destroy  any  card  of  instruction  or 
specimen  ballot  printed  or  posted  for  the  instruction  of  voters,  or 
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who  shall  during  an  election  wilfully  remove  or  destroy  any  of  the 
supplies  or  conveniencies  furnished  to  enable  a  voter  to  prepare  his 
ballot,  or  shall  wilfully  hinder  the  voting  of  others,  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sect.  29.  Any  person  who  shall  falsely  make  or  wilfully  deface 
or  destroy  any  certificate  of  nomination  or  nomination  paper,  or 
any  part  thereof  or  any  letter  of  withdrawal ;  or  file  any  certificate 
of  nomination  or  nomination  paper  or  letter  of  withdrawal,  know- 
ing the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  falsely  made;  or  suppress 
any  certificate  of  nomination  or  nomination  paper,  or  any  part 
thereof  which  has  been  duly  filed ;  or  forge  or  falsely  make  the 
official  endorsement  on  any  ballot ;  or  wilfully  destroy  or  deface 
any  ballot,  or  wilfully  delay  the  delivery  of  any  ballots,  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  jail  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment. 

Sect.  30.  Any  public  officer  upon  whom  a  duty  is  imposed  by 
this  act,  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  to  perform  such  duty,  or 
who  shall  wilfully  perform  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  hinder  the  objects 
of  this  act,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  jail  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 


THE  NEW  YORK  BALLOT  REFORM  ACT. 


An  Act  to  Secure  more  fully  the  Independence  of  Electors  at 
Public  Elections,  to  Enforce  the  Secrecy  of  the  Ballot,  and  to 
Provide  for  the  Printing  and  Distribution  of  Ballots  at  Public 
Expense. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senat* 
and  Assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

Section  i.  All  ballots  cast  in  elections  for  public  officers  within 
this  State  shall  be  printed  and  distributed  at  public  expense,  as 
hereinafter  provided.  The  printing  of  ballots  and  cards  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  electors  in  each  county,  and  the  delivery  of  the  same 
to  the  election  officers,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  a  county 
charge,  the  payment  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  payment  of  other  county  expenses,  but  the  expense 
of  printing  and  delivering  the  ballots  shall,  in  the  case  of  municipal 
elections,  be  a  charge  upon  the  city  in  which  such  election  shall  be 
held. 

Section  2.  Any  convention  or  primary  meeting,  as  hereinafter 
defined,  held  for  the  purpose  of  making  nominations  to  public  office, 
and  also  electors  to  the  number  hereinafter  specified,  may  nominate 
candidates  for  public  office  to  be  filled  by  election  within  the  State. 
A  convention  or  primary  meeting  within  the  meaning  of  this  act  is 
an  organized  assemblage  of  electors  or  delegates  representing  a  po- 
litical party  which  at  the  last  election  before  the  holding  of  such 
convention  or  primary  meeting  polled  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  vote  cast  in  the  State,  county,  or  other  division  or  district  for 
which  the  nomination  is  made. 

Section  3.  All  nominations  made  by  such  convention  or  primary 
meeting  shall  be  certified  as  follows :  The  certificate  of  nomination, 
which  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  contain  the  name  of  each  person 
nominated,  his  address  and  the  office  for  which  he  is  named,  and 
shall  designate,  in  not  more  than  five  words,  the  party  or  principle 
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which  such  convention  or  primary  meeting  represents.  It  shall  be 
signed  by  the  presiding  officer  and  secretary  of  such  convention  or 
primary  meeting,  who  shall  add  to  their  signatures  their  respective 
places  of  residence,  and  make  oath  before  an  officer  qualified  to  ad- 
minister the  same,  that  the  affiants  were  such  officers  of  such  con- 
vention or  primary  meeting,  and  that  said  certificate  and  the  state- 
ments therein  contained  are  true  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge 
and  belief.  A  certificate  that  such  oath  has  been  administered 
shall  be  made  and  signed  by  the  officer  before  whom  the  same  was 
taken. 

Section  4.  Certificates  of  nomination  of  candidates  for  office  to 
be  filled  by  the  electors  of  the  entire  State,  or  of  any  division  or 
district  greater  than  a  county,  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  All  other  certificates  of  nomination  shall  be  filed  with  the 
clerks  of  the  respective  counties  wherein  the  officers  are  elected. 
The  certificate  of  a  nomination  for  member  of  Assembly  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Fulton  and  Hamilton  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  County 
Clerk  of  Hamilton  County,  and  a  copy  thereof,  certified  by  said 
County  Clerk  of  Hamilton  County,  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
County  Clerk  of  Fulton  County. 

Section  5.  Candidates  for  public  office  may  be  nominated  other- 
wise than  by  a  convention  or  primary  meeting  in  the  manner 
following:  A  certificate  of  nomination  containing  the  name  of  a 
candidate  for  the  office  to  be  filled,  with  such  information  as  is  re- 
quired to  be  given  in  certificates  provided  for  by  Section  3  of  this 
act,  shall  be  signed  by  electors  residing  within  the  district  or  politi- 
cal division  in  and  for  which  the  officer  or  officers  are  to  be  elected, 
equal  in  number  to  at  least  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  at 
the  last  preceding  election  in  the  State,  county,  or  other  division  or 
district  for  which  the  nomination  is  to  be  made  ;  provided,  however, 
that  the  number  of  signatures  so  required  need  not  exceed  500  when 
the  nomination  is  for  an  office  to  be  filled  by  the  electors  of  the 
entire  State,  and  need  not  exceed  50  when  the  election  is  for  an 
office  to  be  filled  by  the  electors  of  a  county,  district,  or  other  divis- 
ion less  than  the  State  ;  and  provided  also  that  the  said  signatures 
need  not  all  be  appended  to  one  paper.  Each  elector  signing  a  certifi- 
cate shall  add  to  his  signature  his  place  of  residence,  and  shall, 
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before  an  officer  duly  authorized  to  take  acknowledgments,  acknowl- 
edge his  signature,  and  make  oath  that  he  is  an  elector,  and  has 
truly  stated  his  residence.  Such  certificates,  when  executed  and 
acknowledged  as  above  prescribed,  may  be  filed  as  provided  for  in 
Section  4  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect 
as  a  certificate  of  nomination  made  by  a  party  convention  or  primary 
meeting. 

Section  6.  No  certificate  of  nomination  shall  contain  the  name 
of  more  than  one  candidate  for  each  office  to  be  filled.  No  person 
shall  join  in  nominating  more  than  one  person  for  each  office  to  be 
filled. 

Section  7.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  cause  to  be  preserved 
in  his  office  all  certificates  of  nomination  filed  therein  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act ;  and  each  county  clerk  shall  cause  to  be  pre- 
served in  his  office  all  certificates  of  nomination  filed  therein 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  All  such  certificates  shall  be  open 
to  public  inspection,  under  proper  regulations,  to  be  made  by  the 
officer  with  whom  the  same  are  filed. 

Section  8.  When  nominations  are  made  by  a  convention  or 
primary  meeting  as  provided  for  in  Section  3  of  this  act,  the  certifi- 
cates of  nomination  to  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be 
filed  not  more  than  forty  nor  less  than  fifteen  days  before  the  day 
fixed  by  law  for  the  election  of  the  persons  in  nomination  ;  and  the 
certificates  of  nomination  herein  directed  to  be  filed  with  a  county 
clerk  shall  be  filed  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  ten  days  be- 
fore election..  Certificates  of  nomination  otherwise  than  by  a  con- 
vention or  primary  meeting,  made  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Section  5  of  this  act,  shall,  when  required  to  be  filed  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  be  filed  not  more  than  forty  nor  less  than  twelve 
days  before  election  ;  and  when  required  to  be  filed  with  the  county 
clerk  shall  be  filed  not  more  than  thirty  nor  less  than  eight  days  be- 
fore election. 

Section  9.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  immediately  after  the 
time  has  gone  by  within  which  certificates  may  be  filed  with  him  at 
least  ten  days  before  election,  certify  to  the  county  clerk  of  each 
county  within  which  any  of  the  electors  may  by  law  vote  for  candi- 
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dates  for  such  office,  the  name  and  the  description  of  each  person 
nominated  for  such  office,  as  specified  in  the  certificates  of  nomi- 
nation filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Section  io.  At  least  six  days  before  an  election  to  fill  any  public 
office,  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  shall  cause  to  be  published 
in  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  four  newspapers  within  the 
county,  the  nominations  to  office  certified  to  him  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  One  of  such  publications  shall  be  made  in  a 
newspaper  having  the  largest  circulation,  which  advocates  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  political  party  that  at  the  last  preceding  election  cast 
the  largest  number  of  votes  ;  and  another  of  such  publications  shall 
be  made  in  a  newspaper  having  the  largest  circulation,  which  advo- 
cates the  principles  of  the  political  party  that  at  the  last  preceding 
election  cast  the  next  largest  number  of  votes.  The  county  clerk 
shall  make  such  publications  daily  in  counties  where  daily  news- 
papers are  published  ;  but  if  there  be  no  daily  newspaper  published 
within  the  county,  one  publication  in  each  newspaper  shall  be  suffi- 
cient. Such  publication  shall  be  made  in  type  of  the  same  size  and 
in  the  precise  form  and  order  of  arrangement  as  to  names  and 
classification  of  candidates  as  that  in  which  the  ballot  shall  be 
printed  for  use  upon  election  day. 

Section  ii.  The  county  clerk  of  each  county  shall  at  least  six 
days  before  election  day  send  to  the  town  clerk  of  each  town  and  to 
the  alderman  of  each  ward  in  any  city  therein,  printed  lists,  one  or 
more  copies  for  each  election  district  in  such  town  or  ward,  contain- 
ing the  name,  residence,  business,  business  address,  and  party  or 
political  designation  of  each  candidate  nominated  as  hereinbefore 
provided  to'  be  voted  for  by  the  electors  of  the  respective  towns  and 
wards.  Such  lists  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  by  such  town  clerk 
or  alderman  in  one  or  more  public  places  in  each  election  district  of 
each  town  or  ward. 

Section  12.  Whenever  any  person  nominated  for  public  office  as 
in  this  act  provided,  shall,  at  least  ten  days  before  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, in  a  writing  signed  and  executed  with  the  formalities  prescribed 
for  the  execution  of  an  instrument  to  entitle  it  to  record,  notify  the 
officer  with  whom  the  certificate  nominating  him  is  by  this  act  re- 
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quired  to  be  filed,  that  he  declines  such  nomination,  such  nomination 
shall  be  void. 

Section  13.  Should  any  person  so  nominated  die  before  election 
day,  or  decline  the  nomination,  as  in  this  act  provided,  or  should 
any  certificate  of  nomination  be  insufficient  or  inoperative,  the 
vacancy  or  vacancies  thus  occasioned  may  be  filled  in  the  manner 
required  for  original  nominations.  If  the  original  nomination  was 
made  by  a  party  convention  which  had  delegated  to  a  committee 
the  power  to  fill  vacancies,  such  committee  may,  upon  the  occurring 
of  such  vacancies,  proceed  to  fill  the  same.  The  chairman  and 
secretary  of  such  committee  shall  thereupon  make  and  file  with 
the  proper  officer  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  cause  of  the  vacancy, 
the  name  of  the  person  nominated,  the  office  for  which  he  was 
nominated,  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  the  new  nominee  is 
to  be  substituted,  the  fact  that  the  committee  was  authorized  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  such  further  information  as  is  required  to  be  given 
in  an  original  certificate  of  nomination.  The  certificate  so  made 
shall  be  executed,  acknowledged,  and  sworn  to  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  the  original  certificate  of  nomination,  and  shall,  upon 
being  filed  at  least  eight  days  before  election,  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  an  original  certificate  of  nomination.  When  such  cer- 
tificate shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  he  shall  in  certi- 
fying the  nominations  to  the  various  county  clerks  insert  the  name 
of  the  person  who  has  thus  been  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  place 
of  that  of  the  original  nominee.  And  in  the  event  that  he  has 
already  sent  forward  his  certificate  he  shall  forthwith  certify  to  the 
clerks  of  the  proper  counties  the  name  and  description  of  the  person 
so  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy,  the  office  he  is  nominated  for,  the 
party  or  political  principle  he  represents,  and  the  name  of  the  per- 
son for  whom  such  nominee  is  substituted. 

Section  14.  Whenever  a  proposed  constitutional  amendment  or 
other  question  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  State  for 
popular  vote,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  duly,  and  not  less  than 
fifteen  days  before  election,  certify  the  same  to  the  clerk  of  each 
county  of  the  State,  and  the  clerk  of  each  county  shall  include  the 
same  in  the  publication  provided  for  in  Section  10  of  this  act. 

Section  15.  Except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  provided,  it  shall  be 
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the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  to  provide  printed  bal- 
lots for  every  election  for  public  officers  in  which  electors  or  any  of 
the  electors  within  the  county  participate,  and  to  cause  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  appropriate  ballot  the  name  of  every  candidate  whose 
name  has  been  certified  to  or  filed  with  the  county  clerk  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  but  such  clerk  shall  not  be  required 
to  print  any  name  upon  a  ballot  if  the  same  was  not  certified  to  him 
at  least  six  days  before  election  day.  Ballots  other  than  those  printed 
by  the  respective  county  clerks  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  cast  or  counted  in  any  election,  except  as  herein- 
after provided.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  prevent  any 
voter  from  writing  or  pasting  upon  his  ballot  the  name  of  any  person 
for  whom  he  desires  to  vote  for  any  office,  and  such  vote  shall  be 
counted  the  same  as  if  printed  upon  the  ballot  and  marked  by  the 
voter,  and  any  voter  may  take  with  him  into  the  polling  place  any 
printed  or  written  memorandum  or  paper  to  assist  him  in  marking 
or  preparing  his  ballot,  except  as  hereinafter  otherwise  provided. 
Ballots  shall  be  printed  and  in  possession  of  the  county  clerk  at 
east  four  days  before  election  and  subject  to  inspection  by  the  can- 
didates and  their  agents.  If  any  mistake  is  discovered  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  county  clerk  to  correct  the  same  without  delay. 

Section  16.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  act,  every  ballot 
printed  as  herein  prescribed  shall  be  printed  in  accordance  with  the 
existing  provisions  of  law.  There  shall  be  a  separate  ballot  for  each 
class  of  offices  to  be  filled,  as  now  required  by  law,  each  with  its 
proper  caption  and  indorsement.  The  names  of  all  candidates  for 
the  same  office  shall  be  printed  on  the  same  ballot  and  the  name 
of  every  candidate  whose  nomination  for  any  office  specified  in  the 
ballot  has  been  certified  to  and  filed  according  to  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  no  other  shall  be  so  printed.  The  names  of  candidates 
nominated  by  each  party  shall  be  grouped  together  upon  the  proper 
ballot,  and  each  group  shall  be  designated  by  the  name  of  the  politi- 
cal party  by  which  the  candidates  comprising  said  group  were  placed 
in  nomination  as  described  in  the  certificates  of  nomination.  There 
shall  be  a  margin  on  each  side  at  least  half  an  inch  wide  and  a 
reasonable  space  between  the  names  to  be  printed  thereon,  so  that 
the  voter  may  clearly  indicate,  in  the  way  hereinafter  provided,  the 
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candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he  wishes  to  cast  his  ballot.  The 
ballots  are  to  have  a  perforated  line  running  across  the  top  one  inch 
in  width,  and  upon  that  portion  above  the  line,  which  shall  be 
known  as  the  stub,  nothing  shall  be  printed. 

Section  17.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  State  has  duly  certified 
to  any  county  clerk  any  question  to  be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
people,  the  county  clerk  shall  prepare  and  distribute  ballots  of  such 
form  as  will  enable  the  electors  to  vote  upon  the  question  so  pre- 
sented in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  The  county  clerk  shall 
also  prepare  the  necessary  br.llots  whenever  any  question  is  required 
by  law  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  electors  of  any  locality. 

Section  18.  The  county  clerk  of  each  county  shall  provide  for 
each  election  district  in  the  county  two  hundred  ballots  of  each 
kind  to  be  voted  in  the  district  for  every  fifty  or  fraction  of  fifty 
electors  registered  at  the  last  preceding  election  in  the  district.  If 
there  is  no  registry  in  the  district,  the  county  clerk  shall  provide 
ballots  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  for  every  fifty  or  fraction  of 
fifty  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  election  in  the  district.  When 
a  district  is  divided  or  the  boundaries  are  changed,  the  county  clerk 
must  ascertain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  number  of  voters  in  the  new 
district  and  provide  therefor  a  sufficient  number  of  ballots. 

Section  19.  Whenever  it  shall  appear  by  affidavit  that  an  error  or 
omission  has  occurred  in  the  publication  of  the  names  or  descrip- 
tion of  the  candidates  nominated  for  office,  or  in  the  printing  of  the 
ballots,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  may,  upon  application  by 
any  elector,  by  order,  require  the  county  clerk  to  correct  such 
error,  or  to  show  cause  why  such  error  should  not  be  corrected. 

Section  20.  Before  the  opening  of  the  polls  the  county  clerk  of 
the  county  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  board  of  inspectors  of 
election  of  each  election  district  which  is  within  the  county,  and  in 
which  the  election  is  to  be  held,  at  the  polling-place  of  the  district, 
the  proper  number  of  ballots  of  each  kind  to  be  used  in  the  district. 
The  ballots  for  each  district  shall  be  enclosed  in  a  package  under 
seal,  and  the  person  delivering  them  to  the  inspectors  shall  take  a 
receipt  therefor  and  file  the  same  in  the  county  clerk's  office. 
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Section  21.  At  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  inspect- 
ors of  election  are  appointed  or  elected,  two  ballot  clerks  for  each 
election  district  in  the  State  shall  be  appointed  or  elected,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  have  charge  of  the  ballots  and  to  furnish  them  to 
the  voters  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.  Such  ballot  clerks 
shall  possess  the  same  qualifications  and  receive  the  same  pay  per 
diem  as  the  inspectors  of  election,  but  they  shall  only  serve  on  elec- 
tion day.  No  elector  shall  vote  for  more  than  one  person  for  said 
office  of  ballot  clerk  at  the  same  time,  and  no  political  party  shall 
nominate  more  than  one  person  for  that  office.  The  two  persons 
in  each  election  district  where  inspectors  of  election  are  elected  who 
shall  receive  the  highest  and  next  highest  number  of  votes  for  the 
office  shall  serve  as  such  at  all  elections,  except  town  meetings,  to 
be  held  therein  during  the  ensuing  year.  Whenever  inspectors  of 
election  are  not  elected  but  appointed  such  ballot  clerks  shall  be 
appointed,  and  their  appointment  certified  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  now  provided  for  in  the  case  of  inspectors ; 
but  in  making  such  appointments  one  of  the  ballot  clerks  in  each 
election  district  shall  be  taken  from  the  political  party  that  polled 
the  largest  number  of  votes  at  the  last  preceding  election  and  the 
other  from  the  party  that  polled  the  next  largest  number.  Vacan- 
cies in  said  office  shall  be  filled,  and  all  appointments  made  to  fill 
such  vacancies  shall  be  certified,  as  now  provided  for  by  law  in  the 
case  of  inspectors.  At  least  ten  days  before  the  general  election  to 
be  held  in  the  fall  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty-nine  the  inspectors  of  election  in  each  election  district  in 
the  State  shall  appoint  ballot  clerks  to  serve  at  such  election,  except 
in  the  cities,  where  inspectors  are  appointed,  and  there  the  ballot 
clerks  shall  be  appointed  by  the  same  person  or  persons  by  whom 
the  inspectors  are  appointed.  The  inspectors  representing  the  po- 
litical party  that  polled  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  their  respec- 
tive wards  and  towns  at  the  election  by  which  said  inspectors  were 
chosen  shall  in  each  election  district  appoint  one  of  said  ballot 
clerks ;  and  the  inspectors  or  inspector  representing  the  political 
party  that  polled  the  the  next  highest  number  of  votes  at  such  elec- 
tion shall  appoint  the  other  ballot  clerk.  Such  appointments  shall 
be  certified  respectively  under  the  hand  or  hands  of  the  inspector 
or  inspectors  who  shall  make  them,  and  the  certificates  shall  be  filed 
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in  the  offices  of  the  town  clerks  when  made  in  towns  and  in  the 
offices  of  city  clerks  when  made  in  cities. 

Section  22.  All  officers  upon  whom  is  imposed  by  law  the  duty 
of  designating  polling-places  shall  provide  in  each  polling-place 
designated  by  them  at  sufficient  number  of  places,  booths,  or  com- 
partments which  shall  be  furnished  with  such  supplies  and  con- 
veniences as  shall  enable  the  voter  conveniently  to  prepare  his  ballot 
for  voting,  and  in  which  electors  may  prepare  their  ballots,  screened 
from  observation,  and  a  guard-rail  so  constructed  that  only  persons 
within  such  rail  can  approach  within  five  feet  of  the  ballot-boxes 
or  the  places,  booths,  or  compartments  herein  provided  for.  The 
number  of  such  places,  booths,  or  compartments  shall  not  be  less 
than  one  for  every  fifty  electors  who  voted  at  the  last  preceding 
election  in  the  district.  No  person  other  than  electors  engaged  in 
receiving,  preparing,  or  depositing  their  ballots,  or  a  person  present 
for  the  purpose  of  challenging  the  vote  of  an  elector  about  to  cast 
his  ballot,  shall  be  permitted  to  be  within  said  rail.  In  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners  shall  pro- 
vide such  places  or  compartments  and  guard-rail.  The  expense  of 
providing  such  places  or  compartments  and  guard-rails  shall  be  a 
public  charge,  and  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other  election  expenses.  On  or  before  the  first  day  of  September 
in  each  year  the  officers  now  charged  by  law  with  the  division  or 
alteration  of  election  districts,  shall,  as  far  as  necessary,  alter  or  di- 
vide the  existing  election  districts  in  such  manner  that  each  election 
district  shall  contain  not  more  than  three  hundred  voters. 

Section  23.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  ballot  clerks  to  deliver 
ballots  to  qualified  electors.  Before  delivering  any  ballot  to  an 
elector,  the  said  ballot  clerks,  or  one  of  said  clerks  and  one  inspector, 
shall  write  their  names  or  initials  upon  the  back  of  the  ballot,  upon 
the  stub  above  the  perforated  line.  Each  qualified  elector  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  said  clerks  one  ballot  for  each  of  the 
offices  for  which  the  elector  desires  to  vote.  When  any  person  shall 
make  application  for  a  ballot  his  right  to  vote  at  that  poll  and  elec- 
tion may  be  challenged,  and  such  proceedings  shall  thereupon  be 
had  before  the  inspectors  as  the  law  now  provides  in  case  of  chal- 
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lenge.  If  the  person  so  applying  is  not  entitled  to  vote,  no  ballot 
shall  be  delivered  to  him. 

Section  24.  On  receipt  of  his  ballots  the  elector  shall  forthwith 
and  without  leaving  the  polling-place  retire  alone  to  one  of  the 
places,  booths,  or  compartments  provided  to  prepare  his  ballots. 
He  shall  prepare  his  ballots  by  marking  a  cross  before  or  after  the 
name  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote — for 
example,  X  ;  or  in  case  of  a  ballot  containing  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment or  a  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  people,  by 
crossing  out  therefrom  parts  of  the  ballot  in  such  manner  that 
the  remaining  part  shall  express  his  vote  upon  the  question  sub- 
mitted. In  marking  such  a  ballot  any  elector  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
use  or  copy  any  unofficial  sample  ballot  which  he  may  choose  to 
mark  or  to  have  had  marked  in  advance  of  entering  the  polling- 
place  or  booth,  to  assist  him  in  marking  the  official  ballot,  but  no 
elector  shall  be  at  liberty  to  use  or  bring  into  the  polling-place  any 
unofficial  sample  ballot  printed  upon  paper  of  the  color  and  quality 
now  required  to  be  used  for  the  printing  of  ballots  under  the  general 
election  laws  of  this  State.  After  preparing  his  ballots,  the  elector 
shall  fold  each  of  them  so  that  the  face  of  the  ballot  will  be  con- 
cealed, and  so  that  the  printed  indorsement  and  the  signatures  or 
initials  of  the  ballot  clerks  thereon  may  be  seen,  and  so  that  the 
stub  can  be  torn  off  without  exposing  any  name  or  mark  upon  the 
ballot.  He  shall  then  vote  forthwith  and  before  leaving  the  polling- 
place.  Provided,  however,  that  any  elector  who  desires  to  vote  for 
an  entire  group  may  mark  a  cross  as  above  described  against  the 
political  designation  of  such  group,  and  shall  then  be  deemed  to 
have  voted  for  all  the  persons  named  in  such  group,  whose  names 
shall  not  have  been  erased.  The  "stub"  shall  be  torn  from  each 
ballot  by  the  inspectors  before  the  ballot  is  deposited.  If  from  any 
cause  the  official  ballots  are  not  ready  for  distribution  at  any  polling- 
place,  or  if  the  supply  of  ballots  should  be  exhausted  before  the 
polls  are  closed,  facsimile  unofficial  ballots  may  be  used,  but  the 
person  using  them  must  before  voting  present  them  unmarked  to 
the  ballot  clerks,  have  their  signatures  or  initials  placed  upon  the 
stub,  and  then  retire  to  one  of  the  booths  or  compartments  above 
described,  where  he  shall  prepare  it  for  voting. 
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Section  25.  Not  more  than  one  person  shall  be  permitted  to 
occupy  any  one  booth  at  one  time ;  and  no  person  shall  remain  in 
or  occupy  a  booth  or  compartment  longer  than  may  be  necessary 
to  prepare  his  ballot,  and  in  no  event  longer  than  ten  minutes,  pro- 
vided the  other  booths  or  compartments  are  occupied. 

Section  26.  Any  voter,  who  shall  by  accident  or  mistake  spoil 
his  ballot  may,  on  returning  said  spoiled  ballot,  receive  another  in 
place  thereof. 

Section  27.  Any  elector  who  declares  under  oath  to  the  inspect- 
ors of  election  having  charge  of  the  ballots  that  by  reason  of  phys- 
ical disability  he  is  unable  to  mark  his  own  ballot  shall  be  permitted 
to  bring  with  him  some  person  of  his  own  selection,  who  shall  retire 
with  him  to  one  of  the  booths  or  compartments,  and  assist  such 
disabled  elector  in  the  preparation  of  his  ballot  by  marking  the 
same  as  such  elector  shall  dictate  ;  and  shall  properly  fold  the  same 
in  order  that  it  may  be  cast  by  such  elector  as  his  ballot.  No  elec- 
tor other  than  one  who  may,  because  of  physical  disability  be  unable 
to  mark  his  ballot,  shall  divulge  to  any  one  within  the  polling-place 
the  name  of  any  candidate  for  whom  he  intends  to  vote,  or  ask  or 
receive  the  assistance  of  any  person  within  the  polling-place  in  the 
preparation  of  his  ballot. 

Section  28.  No  inspector  of  election  shall  deposit  any  ballot 
upon  which  the  names  or  initials  of  the  ballot  clerks  or  of  a  ballot 
clerk  and  an  inspector,  as  hereinbefore  provided  for,  does  not  appear. 
Every  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  29.  The  county  clerk  of  each  county  shall  cause  to  be 
printed  in  large  type  on  cards  in  English  and  in  such  other  lan- 
guages as  he  deems  necessary,  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  elec- 
tors in  preparing  their  ballots.  He  shall  furnish  twelve  such  cards, 
each  printed  in  all  the  languages  determined  upon  by  him,  to  the 
board  of  inspectors  of  election  in  each  election  district,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  printed  ballots.  The  board  of 
inspectors  of  election  shall  post  not  less  than  one  of  such  cards  in 
each  place  or  compartment  provided  for  the  preparation  of  ballots, 
and  not  less  than  three  of  such  cards  elsewhere  in  and  about  the 
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polling-places  upon  the  day  of  election.  Said  cards  shall  be  printed 
in  large,  clear  type,  and  shall  contain  full  instructions  to  the  voters 
as  to  what  should  be  done,  (i)  To  obtain  ballots  for  voting;  (2)  To 
prepare  the  ballots  for  deposit  in  the  ballot  boxes ;  (3)  To  obtain  a 
new  ballot  in  the  place  of  one  spoiled  by  accident  or  mistake ;  said 
cards  shall  also  contain  a  copy  of  Sections  thirty-one,  thirty-two, 
and  thirty- five  of  this  act. 

Section  30.  In  the  canvass  of  the  votes,  any  ballot  which  is  not 
indorsed,  as  provided  in  this  act,  by  the  signatures  or  autograph 
initials  of  the  ballot  clerks,  or  of  one  ballot  clerk  and  an  inspector, 
shall  be  void  and  shall  not  be  counted,  and  any  ballots  or  parts  of 
a  ballot  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  elector's  choice 
shall  be  void  and  shall  not  be  counted.  Such  ballots  shall  be  treated 
and  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  defective  ballots. 

Section  31.  No  person  shall  (1)  falsely  make,  or  make  oath  to,  or 
fraudulently  deface,  or  fraudulently  destroy  any  certificate  of  nomi- 
nation, or  any  part  thereof ;  or  (2)  file  or  receive  for  filing  any  cer- 
tificate of  nomination,  knowing  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be 
falsely  made;  or  (3)  suppress  any  certificate  of  nomination  which 
has  been  duly  filed,  or  any  part  thereoi;  or  (4)  forge  or  falsely  make 
the  official  indorsement  on  any  ballot.  Every  person  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
State  prison  not  less  than- one  year  nor  more  than  five  years. 

Section  32.  No  person  shall,  during  the  election,  remove  or  de- 
stroy any  of  the  supplies  or  other  conveniences  placed  in  the  booths 
or  compartments  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  voter  to  prepare 
his  ballot,  or  prior  to  or  on  the  day  of  election  wilfully  deface  or  de- 
stroy any  list  of  candidates  posted  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  No  person  shall,  during  an  election,  remove,  tear  down, 
or  deface  the  cards  printed  for  the  instruction  of  voters.  Every  per- 
son wilfully  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Section  33.  Every  public  officer,  upon  whom  any  duty  is  imposed 
by  this  act,  who  shall  wilfully  neglect  or  omit  to  perform  such  duty, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  upon  conviction 
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thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  or 
penitentiary  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  six  months  and  not  more 
than  three  years,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  and  not  more  than  three  thousand  dollars,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment.  Any  person  having  charge  of  official  ballots 
who  shall  destroy  them  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  State  prison  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  five  years.  Any  person  who  has 
undertaken  to  deliver  official  ballots  to  any  inspector,  and  neglects 
or  refuses  to  do  so,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction thereof  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Section  34.  No  person  shall  do  any  electioneering  on  election 
day  within  any  polling-place,  or  within  one  hundred  feet  of  any 
polling-place.  No  person  shall  remove  any  ballot  from  any  polling- 
place  before  the  closing  of  polls.  No  person  shall  show  his  ballot  after 
•  it  is  marked  to  any  person  in  such  a  way  as  to  reveal  the  contents 
thereof  or  the  name  of  the  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he  has 
marked  his  vote,  nor  shall  any  person  solicit  the  elector  to  show 
the  same;  nor  shall  any  person  (except  an  inspector  of  election) 
receive  from  any  elector  a  ballot  prepared  for  voting.  No  elector 
shall  receive  a  ballot  from  any  other  person  than  one  of  the  ballot 
clerks  having  charge  of  the  ballots,  nor  shall  any  person  other  than 
such  ballot  clerks  of  election  deliver  a  ballot  to  such  elector.  No 
elector  shall  vote  or  offer  to  vote  any  ballot  except  such  as  he  has 
received  from  the  inspectors  of  election  having  charge  of  the  bal- 
lots. No  elector  shall  place  any  mark  upon  his  ballot  by  which  it 
may  be  afterward  identified  as  the  one  voted  by  him.  Every  elector 
who  does  not  vote  a  ballot  delivered  to  him  by  the  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion having  charge  of  the  ballots  shall  before  leaving  the  polling 
place  return  such  ballot  to  such  inspector.  Whoever  shall  violate 
any  provision  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  any  person  from  receiv- 
ing or  delivering  an  unmarked  sample  ballot,  or  from  voting  such 
ballot  in  the  event  provided  for  in  Section  24  of  this  act. 

Section  35.  All  the  provisions  of  this  act  relating  to  county, 
clerks  shall  apply  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  to  the  Board 
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of  Police  Commissioners,  and  not  to  the  County  Clerk.  Such 
provisions  shall  apply  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  to  the  Board  of  Elec 
tions,  and  not  to  the  County  Clerk  of  Kings  County, 

Section  36.  This  act  shall  not  apply  to  elections  for  town  and 
village  officers  in  towns  and  villages  where  there  is  no  provision 
by  law  for  the  registration  of  electors,  nor  to  elections  for  public 
officers  determined  otherwise  than  by  ballot. 

Section  37.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  38.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


The  Society  for  Political  Education, 


'  {ORGANIZED  1880.) 

OBJECTS. — The  Society  was  organized  by  citizens  who  believe  that  the  suc^ 

cess  of  our  government  depends  on  the  active  political  influence  of  educated  intelligence, 
and  that  parties  are  means,  not  ends.  It  is  entirely  non-partisan  in  its  organization 
and  is  not  to  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  awakening  of  an  intelligent 
interest  in  government  methods  and  purposes,  tending  to  restrain  the  abuse  of  parties 
and  to  promote  party  morality. 

Among  its  organizers  are  numbered  Democrats,  Republicans,  and  Independents, 
who  differ  among  themselves  as  to  which  party  is  best  fitted  to  conduct  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  who  are  in  the  main  agreed  as  to  the  following  propositions  5 

The  right  of  each  citizen  to  his  free  voice  all  paper-money  must  be  convertible  on  de- 

and  vote  must  be  upheld.  mahd. 

Office-holders  must  not  control  the  suffrage.  Labor  has  a  right  to  the  highest  wages  it  can 
The  office  should  seek  the  man,  and  not  the  earn,  uuhindered  by  public  or  private  tyranny, 
man  the  office                                                ^     Trade  has  a  right  to  the  freest  scope,  unfei- 
Public  service,  in  business  positions,  should  tered  by  taxes,  except  for  government  ex- 
depend  solely  on  fitness  and  good  behavior.  penses. 

The  crimes  of  bribery  and  corruption  must         Corporations  must  be  restricted  from  abuse 

be  relentlessly  punished.  of  privilege. 

Local  issues  should  be  independent  of  na-         Neither  the  public  money  nor  the  people's 
tional  parties.  land  must  be  used  to  subsidize  private  enter- 
Coins  made  unlimited   legal  tender  must  prise, 
possess  their  face  value  as  metal  in  the  mar-         A  public  opinion,  wholesome  and  active,  un- 
kets  of  the  world.  hampered  by  machine  control^  is  the  true  safe- 
Sound  currency  must  have"  a  metal  basis,  and  guard  of  popular  institutions. 

Persons  who  become  members  of  the  Society  are  not,  however,  required  to  endorse 

the  above. 

METHODS. — The  Society  proposes  to  carry  out  its  objects  by  submitting  from 

time  to  time  to  its  members  lists  of  books  which  it  regards  as  desirable  reading  on 
current  political  and  economic  questions  ;  by  selecting  annual  courses  of  reading  for 
its  members  ;  by  supplying  the  books  so  selected  at  the  smallest  possible  advance 
beyond  actual  cost  ;  by  furnishing  and  circulating  at  a  low  price,  and  in  cheap  form, 
sound  economic  and  political  literature  in  maintenance  and  illustration  of  the  princi- 
ples above  announced  as  constituting  the  basis  of  its  organization  ;  and  by  assisting  in 
the  formation  of  reading  and  corresponding  circles  and  clubs  for  discussing  social, 
political,  and  economic  questions. 

ORGANIZATION. — The  Society  is  managed  by  a  Committee,  selected  from 

year  to  year.  The  correspondence  of  the  Society  is  divided  among  five  Secretaries, 
one  each  for  the  East,  the  Northwest,  the  Southeast,  the  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific 

Slope. 

It  is  suggested  that  branch  organizations  be  formed  wherever  it  is  possible  (and 
especially  in  colleges)  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  Society.  Any  person  who  w  ill 
form  a  Club  of  ten  persons,  each  of  whom  shall  be  an  active  member  of  this  Society, 
will  be  entitled  to  a  set  of  the  tracts  issued  for  the  current  vear. 


